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national/state leadership training 
institute on the gifted and the talented 



December 14, 1972 



Dr. Harold C. Lyon, Director 
Office of nifted and Talented 
U. S. Office of Education 
Room 2100, ROB-3 
Seventh and D Streets, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

bear Hal: 

Thank you for consenting to serve as an ex-officio member of the Executive Advisory 

Committee of the National/^State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted and the 

Talented (N/S-LTI-G/T) . In this capacity, you will be assisting the N/S-LTI-G/T in 
irajor policy and decision making. 

As we have previously communicated, responsibilities of ex-officio Committee mem- 
bers will primarily be the following: 

1. Executive Advisory Committee members will attend an average of two one- 
day meetings from 9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. during each fiscal year in the 
Chicago or Los Angeles area. 

2. Members will receive a proposed agenda and appropriate attachments for 
review prior to each meeting. At the meeting, members will provide 
criticism and counsel on basic policies, plans, and programs to the 
N/S-LTI-G/T staff. In addition, they will help in long-range, large- 
scale planning of education of the gifted and the talented. 

Our first meeting will roost likely be sometime in Februar>' or March in Chicago. 

Realizing how crowded your schedule is, we do greatly appreciate your accepting 
our invitation to be an ex-officio member of the N/S-LTI-G/T Executive Advisory 
Committee. We look forward to working closely with you in the ensuing months. 

Cordially yours. 



David M. Jackson Irving S. Sato 

Executive Director Project Director 

Executive Advisory Committee 
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civic center tower building 

three sixteen west second street 

suite seven o eight 
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213-489-7470 



Table 1 

Response to Student Activity 



Questionnaire 



State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

^feryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Responded 



X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



No 

Response 

X 
X 



X 
X 



No G/T 
Program 



X 
X 

X 



State 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C, 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 



Responded 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



No No G/T 

Response I Program 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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Table 2 

Public Elementary and Secondary Information 





Number of Local E 


ducation Agencies 


Aunber of LEA's with G/T Prog 


rams 


States 


70 


71 




73 


74 


75 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 
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Table 3 

Private and Parochial, Elementary and Secondary 



Number of 
Parochial/Private Institutions 



Number of Parochial/Private 
With G/T Programs 



States 



70 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miss(>uri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 



242 
2 
82 

77 
1950 



48 



805 



71 



72 



66 
232 
2 
83 

77 
1946 



227 
2 
85 

79 
1987 



48 



813 
12 



48 



810 
10 



73 



228 
2 
87 



1945 



48 



828 



74 



290 



271 



133 



474 



223 
2 
89 



48 



75 



70 



290 



138 



0 
3 



48 



71 



0 
4 



72 



73 



0 
7 



74 



75 



67 



0 
7 



0 
7 
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Table 4a. ' 
Expenditures of Public Schools (1970) 
($000) 




Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico • 
New York 



ERIC 



Total 



Federal 



620478 



5200,000 



128 



15749 



State 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES 

Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 



Local 



366301 



228496 



300,000 



2300,000 2700,000 



30 



38478 



Expenditure 
on all 
Special Programs 



12534 



EXPENDITURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 



Total 



9798 



397 



Federal 



0 

100 



33 



44 
0 



Stat^ 



397 



Local 



3: 0 
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Table 4a, (Cont^,) 
Expenditures of Public Schools (197o) 
($000) 




North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 



Total 



649,647 



134,917 



1038,530 
71,137 



Federal 



82,911 



4,897 



35,458 
2,154 



State 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES 

Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 



453,045 



Local 



113,691 



38,147 



91,876 



295,248 
27,623 



697,422 
41,653 



Expenditure 
of all 
Special Programs 



11,000 
17,799 



9,461 



1,900 



EXPENDITURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 



Total 



4,096 



Federal 



State 



Local 
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Table 'Ab. (Cont*) 
Expenditures of Public Schoolfl (1971) 
($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 








Expenditure 
on State 


Expenditure 
of all 


Total 












Federal 


State 


Local 


Administration 


Special Prof^rams 




Federal 


State 


Local 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 


727,350 

148,231 

1131,721 
78,409 


106,419 

6,015 

41,081 
2.192 


492,774 

39,689 
294,495 


126,157 

102,526 
785,795 


6,350 

11,400 
1,883 

10,850 


1,900 


5,120 
0 


0 


0 


0 
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• ' : • • iExpendltuAs of Pub 111 Schools (iff 1) t • • f 

($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 


Expenditure 
on State 
Adininlstratlon 


Expenditure 

-.11 
on all 

Special Programs 


Total 










reoerai 


State 


Local 




T1 J 1 

Federal 


state 


Local 


Alabama 






















Alaska 






















Arizona 






















Arkansas 






















California 






















Colorado 






















Connecticut 




iJU 


















Delaware 






















Flotida 






















Georgia 










/ 1 00/ 




616 


0 


616 


0 


Hawaii 
















Idaho 






















Illinois 






















Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 






















Maryland 






















Massachusetts 






















Michigan 
















0 


0 




Minnesota 
















100 


0 




MississlDol 






















Missouri 


674,591 








IJjlOl 


ft 0 ^ / 

9,864 










Montana 


181 000 


10 500 






93 


93 


93 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


262,924 


21,692 


44,084 


197,147 








18 














U 


ft 
0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


New Hampshire 






















Hew Jersey 






















New Mexico 






















Hew York 


5600,000 


300,000 


2400,000 


2900,000 






33 


0 


33 


■ 0 
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Table 

Expenditures of Public Schools (1972) 
($000) 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES 



EXPEKDITURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 




Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 



Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 



Expenditure 
on all 
Special Programs 



Total 



Federal State 



Local 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii ■ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mejcico ' 
New York 



ERIC 



828,238 



130 



43,006 



4'81,616 



303,616 



747,216 
290,127 



25,259 



47,250 



217,619 



6000,000 



400,000 



2500,000 



3100,000 



34 



45,813 



14,362 



13,942 
97 



812 



97 
0 



33 



97 
43 
0 



812 



144 



33 
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Table 4c, (Cont*,) 
Expenaitures of Public Schools (1972) 
($000) 



States 



OPERATING EXPEMRES ) 


EXPENDITURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 


Total 








Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 


Expenditure 
of all 
Special Programs 


Total 








Federal 


State 


Local 




Federal 


State 


Local 


778,618 


118,260 


519,814 


140,544 


6,863 
























A Ann 






■ 










11,500 












159,848 


7,568 


42,515 


109,765 


2,010 


2,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1315,612 


54,445 


329,288 


421,475 


10,604 












85,287 

• 


2,824 


31,333 


Ji,JDi! 















North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.( 
Puerto Rico 
Giiam 



o 

ERIC 

x¥7 
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Table 4d. 

Expenditures of Public Schools' (1973) 
($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDHURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 












Expenditure 


Expenditure 


Total 








States 


Total 








on State 
Adnnnistration 


Cu ail 








Federal 


State 


Local , 






Federal 


state 


Local 


Alt ^1/4 

AiasKa 
Arizona 




38,423 


191,571 


192,845 








n 

\j 


30 




hr^aUbaD 






















UiuOruLa 






















Colorado 
Connecticut 






134 






28 000 










ueiaware 






















i iorioa 


895,699 


31,348 


* 

530,833 


333,518 






947 


0 


947 


0 


naWali 






















iUdllO 






















iiiinoio 






















Lnoiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















NencucKy 






















Louisiana 






















Mai no 

riaryiaiiu 




84,553 


n A A A f> n 

329,353 


578,210 






70 


60 


10 




flassactiuseLts 


2600,000 












160 


10 

0 


150 

0 




Minnesota 






• 


































Missouri' 


308,517 




















310,041 


26,176 


48,000 


235,865 


12 




337 
n 

u 


49 

0 


288 

0 


■ 

0 


Nevada 


















New Hampshire 






















New Jersey 












6,000 










New Mexico 
New York 


5600,000 


400,000 


2600,000 


2600,000 






33 


0 


3: 


0 
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Table 4d, (Cont*) 
Expenditures of Public Schools (1973) 
($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPEDirURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 










Expenditure 


Exoenditure 




States 


Total 








on State 


of all 


Total 








State 


Local 


Administration 


Special Programs 










North Carolina 




no 771 






7 348 












North Dakota 






















Ohio 






















Oklahoma 






















Oregon 






















Pennsylvania 














8,000 








Rhode Island 






















South Carolina 






















South Dakota 






















Tennessee 










11,854 












Texas 






















Utah 






















Vermont 


164,858 


: 7,115 


42,876 


114,867 


2,067 


2,300 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 






















Washington 






















West Virginia 






















Wisconsin 


1403,686 


56,065 


365,677 


481,744 


12,549 












Wyoming 




3,076 


32,795 


55,138 


2,430 












Washington, D.C. 






















Puerto Rico 






















Guam 
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Table Ac. : 
Expenditures of Public Schools (1974) 
($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 


Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 


Expenditure 
on all 
Special Programs 


Total 








Federal 


State 


Local 




Federal 


Stats 


Local 


Alabama 




• 


















Alaska 




* 


















Arizona 














5/ 


0 


57 




Arkansas 






















California 






















Colorado 






















Connecticut 




142 


1,815 




41 


32,000 


1,998 








Delaware 






















Florida 






















Georgia 


960,735 


21,078 


573,941 


365,716 


24,345 




2,939 


A 

0 


2,939 


0 


Hawaii 






















Idaho 






















Illinois 






















Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 
















0 


74 




Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 


216,800 












2 


2 


0 


0 


Maryland 




















Massachusetts 






















Michigan 


















150 




Minnesota 














185 


110 


0 


75 


Mississippi 






















Missouri 










17,741 












Montana 






















Nebraska 










6 




: 3 


3 






Nevada 












6,003 


105 


18 


87 


0 


New Hampshire 






















\1 T mm. ' 

New Jersey 






















New Mexico ' 












8,000 






24 




New York 














34 
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Table 4e. (Cont\) : 
Expenditures of Public Schools (1974) 
($000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 








Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 


. Expenditure 
of all 
Special Programs 


Total 




Federal. 


State 


Local 




Federal 


State 


Local 


North Carolioa 






















North Dakota 






















Ohio 






















Oklahotna 






















Oregon 






















Pennsylvania 


2591,475 


141,197 


1156,109 


1294,169 






10,000 








Rhode Island 






















South Carolina 






















South Dakota 






* 
















Tennessee 






















Texas 










12,294 












Utah 




















Venont 


171,000 


7,000 


44,000 


120,000 


2,200 


2,800 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 




















Washington 






















West Virginia 






















Wisconsin 


1564,641 


55,220 


494,853 


1164,568 


13,466 












Wyoming 


95,000 


4,000 


36,000 


55,000 


2,500 












Washington, D.C. 






















Puerto Rico 






















Guam 























ERIC 
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Table 4f. 

Expenditures of Public Schools (1975) 
($000) 




OPERATING EXPENDITURES 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 



Expenditure 
on State 
Administration 



Expenditure 
on all 
Special Programs 



EXPENDITURES ON G/T PROGRAMS 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois; 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 



55 



42 



1,815 



41 



32,000 



1,998 



6,293 



8,960 



218 



218 



23 



35 



ERIC 
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Table 4f. (Cent') 
Expenditures of Public Schools (1975) 
(§000) 





OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES OF G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 








Expenditure 
on State 


Expenditure 
of all 


Total 












Federal 


State 


Local 


Administration 


Special Programs 




Federal 


State 


Local 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahotna 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 


178,500 
1752,481 


7,000 
0 


45,500 
535,549 


126,000 
1216,932 


13,000 
2,500 

13,982 


3,000 


12,000 
0 


0 

83 


0 


0 



ERIC 
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Table 5a. 
Professional Personnel (1970) 



States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia ; 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New. York 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



Total 



Teachers 



3,281 



29,291 



2,291 
19,799 



185,223 



Administration 



2,614 



4,372 
490 



Other 



1,002 



27,943 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS • 



Total 



Teachers 



18 



17. - 497, 507. - 1007. 



18 



Total 



Administrators 



17, - 497, 



18 



507, - 1007, 



ERIC 
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Table 5a. (Cont') " 
Professional Personnel .(1970) 





PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 




Total 


Te£ 


ichers 


Total 


Admlni 


strators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Other 


IZ ■ 497, 


507. - 1007. 


17, - 497, 


507. - 1007. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

OklahoM 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C, 
Puerto Rico 

UUam 


51,216 


51,604 

* 

338 
49,052 


3,091 
410 


1,754 


489 
0 


160 
0 


329 
0 


0 


0 


• 0 



ERIC 
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Table 5b. 
Professionai Personnel (1971) 



PROFESSIONAL' PERSONNEL 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 



States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona • 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New, Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New .York 



Total 



9,562 
21,025 



17,934 



Teachers 



3,681 



47,980 



2,387 
8,356 
19,425 



12,287 
185,325 



Administration 



2,678 



3,675 
523 
574 



3,458 



Other 



Total 



Teachers 



683 
1,026 



2,189 
28,219 



45 



17, " 497. 



507, ■ 



45 



Total 



Administrators 



n " 497. 



46 



507, - 1007. 
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Table 5b. (Cont')' 
Professional Personnel (1971) 





PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 




PERSONNEL ] 


:n g/t pi 


mm 


States 


Total 




Total 


Teachers 


Total 


mm 


itrators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Other 


17, - 497, 


50Z - 1007, 


11 - 497, 


507, - 1007, 


North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington : 

West Virginia ' 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C, 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 






3,329 
410 


1,943 
296 


703 
0 


208 
0 


495 
0 


0 


0 


. C 



Table 5c. 
Professional Personnel (1972) 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calif oraia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
*Iew Mexico 
New. York 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 




3,935 



22,222 



117,005 

3,106 
20,586 



16,168 



12,542 
186,943 



2,792 



3,601 



611 



1,160 



49,696 



1,025 



2,466 
26,775 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 
Teachers 



69 



Total 



Administratora 



n - m 



507. . 100 



69 



3 
0 



Table 5c, (Cont') 
Professional Personnel (1972) 




North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.^. 

Rhode Islan^i 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 



wasnington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Washington, D,C, 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



56,960 



53,54: 
5M 



51,954 



371 



51,142 
4,418 



2,790 



3,559 



409 
312 



2,216 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 



n - m 



975 



1,992 
519 



382 



50?. - mi 



597 



Adminigtrators 



IZ - 497. 



50?. - 1007. 



Table 5d. 
Professional Personnel (1973) 



PROFESSIONAL- PERSONNEL 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 



States 

Alabaia 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana : 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mnnesota 

Mississippi,. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New. York 



ERIC 



Total 



Teachers 



21,403 



Administration 



3,?95 



77,34C 



21,983 



16,734 



45,084 
119,415 

3,548 
19,950 

12,587 



3,676 



3,004 



3,649 



447 



1,222 



Other 



Total 



29,252 
50,925 



1,586 



2,925 
27,931 



■ Teachers 



n • 497, 



78 



10 
0 



Total 



Adirinlstrators 



17.-497. 501- 1007. 



46 



Table 5d. (Cent') 
Professional Personnel (1973) 





PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL IN G/T PI 


ROGRAMS 


States 


Total 




Total 


Tea 


chers 


Total 


Admini 


strators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Other 


ly. - m 


507. - 1007. 


17. - 497, 


507. ■ 1007. 


Sorth Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wntning 

F ilngton, D.C, 
Pueito Rico 
Guam 




* 


2,712 

3,709 

409 
297 


2,844 

2,001 
449 


1,292 

0 


687 
0 


605 
0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 5& 
Professional Personnel (1974) 



PROFESSIONAL PERSOMEL 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 



States 



Total 



Teachers 



Administration 



Other 



Total 



Teachers 



r/. ■ 4970 50°/. ■ IQQ?. 



Total 



Administrators 



n - 497o 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New -York 



119,415 



22,325 20,166 



250 



189 



50,925 



30 



577 



1,586 



50 



20 



200 



189 



25 



10 



10 
7 



80 



189 



it 



189 



Table 5e. (Conf) • 
Professional Personnel (1974) 





PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 




Total 


Teachers 


Total 


Adir.ini 


strators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Other 


n ' m 


50'/, - 100'/, 


n • k% 


50Z- M 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C, 
Puerto Rico 
Guam . 


5,298 


500 
4,532 


3,710 
305 


•I 


0 

461 


0 


0 

i 


0 


0 


0 



Table 5f. 
Professional Personnel (1975) 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



PERSONNEL IN G/T PROGRAMS 



States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 



Total 



Teachers 



Administration Other 



Total 



Teachers 



35 



375 



15 



ir- 497. 501- 1007, 



25 



143 



10 



232 



15 



Total 



12 



99 



Administrators 



17,- 497, 



10 



24 



507, - 1007, 



75 



ERIC 
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Table 5f. (Cont') ' 
Professional Personnel (1975) 





PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL IN G/I PROGRAMS 


States 


Total 






Total 


Teachers 


Total 


Administrators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Other 


'X • 497o 


507, - 1002 


17, - 497, 


507, - lOOZ 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoina 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 


515 


3,720 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 6a. 
Student Population (1970) 





Student Population 


Students in G/T Programs 




Total 


• 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Total 




Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


States 


Kindergarten 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Kindergarten 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Alabasia 




















4 


Alaska . 






















Arizona 






















Arkansas 






















California 






















Colorado 




















• 


Connecticut 






















Delaware 






















Florida 






















Georgia 


1006112 


12,116 


53,563 


255,540 


184,893 


2,697 










Hawaii 






















Idaho 






















Illinois 






















Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 






















Maryland 






















Massachusetts 






















Michigan 


2178746 


169,329 


993,433 


506,536 


442,056 












Minnesota 




















Mississippi 






















Missouri 


1078347 


81,944 


546,339 


244,291 


205,773 












Montana 






















Nebraska 


384459 


27,576 


183,805 


88,089 


80,048 


2,769 










Nevada 












0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 






















New Jersey 






















New Mexico 


277498 


3,514 


144,571 


69,201 


59,912 












New York 


2489245 


271,683 


1635,188 


812,823 


718,894 
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Table 6a.. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1970) 



States 



Student Population 



Total 



North Carolina 1217024 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma , 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin 933736 
Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 



106964 



Kindergarten 



19,338 



3,974 



82,314 



Grades 
1-6 



635,527 



53,822 



411,011 



Grades 
7-9 



Grades 
10-12 



311,717 



26,330 



236,133 



250,442 



22,838 



228,469 



Students in G/T Programs 



Total 



11,553 



Kindergarten 



Grades 
1-6 



Grades 
7-9 



Grades 
10-12 



59^ 
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Table 6b. 
Student Population (197 







Student 


Population 




Students in 


G/T Programs 


States 


Total 


K^ndp'^^a^^pn 


Vjiaocs 


ulaQGS 


firadpq 

VJJL auww 


Total 






Grades 


Grades 


l.fi 


7-0 . 


10-12 


MuQer^arteu 


1 A 
i-D 




in T) 


A1 abama 












































kvi?ox\!\ 






















Arkap<;afl 






















California 












































vUlUlcLLiCUt 












































Flnn'fia 
























991 36C 


11 7^S 


"^il 19i 




IRi n7S 


































Idaho 






















Illinois 






















TntHana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 






















dryland 






















Maasachusetts 






















iMichicM 


2212523 


163 206 


998.078 


518.578 


461 899 












Minnesota 


1084833 


77.516 


542 802 


252 181 


212 334 












Mississippi 






















Missouri 






















Montana 


174532 




120,860 




53,672 


r ^ n 

533 


68 


310 




155 


Nebraska / 


382614 


25,730 


181,024 


87,738 


80,365 


3,325 










Nevada 


U/30D 


Q AIA 


62,854 


2,507 


i^O 70? 

.ji,/yj 


0 


0 




• 0 


0 


New Hampshire 






















Nev Jersey 






















New Mexico 


268329 


6,045 


137,202 


67,485 


57,597 








j 


New York 


3523034 


256,528 


1627,938 


826,330 


742,886 













Table 6b. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1971) 





: Student Population 


Students in G/T Programs 




Total 




braaes 


Grades 


Grades 


Total 




Orades 


trades 


Grades 




Kindergarten 


1 c 

i-D 




1 ri 10 


Kindergarten 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 








fi9^ 717 






11 I'lT 










North Dakota 






















nhio 






















ViVXClUUUlM 












































PpnnQvlvam* fl 












10 531 


0 


5 178 


0 


J j i J J 
























fSnitth rarnlinfl 






















South Dakota 






















Tennessee 






















Texas 






















Utah 






















VcLUIUllL 


112043 


h 271 


S6 201 




Ik 327 




n 


n 

V 


0 


n 


Virginia 






















Washineton 












































Wisconsin 


999,921 




437,112 


233,272 


235,095 














86,886 


4,646 


41,956 


26,988 


19,296 












Washington, D.C. 






















Puerto Rico 






















Guam 























( er|c 
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Table 6c. 
Student Population (19721| 

t 





Student Population 


Students in G/T Programs 




iOuai 




Grades 


Grades 


Grades 






Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


States 


Kindergarten 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Klnder?!arten 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Alabama 






















Alaska 






















Arizona 






















Arkansas 






















California ., 






















Colorado 






















Connecticut 






















Delaware 






















Florida 






















Georgia 


980849 


' 11,756 


530,943 


253,036 


185,114 


6,890 










Hawaii 






















Idaho 






















Illinois 






















Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 






















Maryland 


920896 




















Massachusetts 






















Michigan \ 


2193270 


159,134 


974,075 


518,521 


471,767 












Minnesota 






















Mississippi 






















Missouri 


1087866 


73,877 


534,555 


258^225 


221,209 












Montana 






















Nebraska 


379748 


: 24,256 


176,975 


89,440 


81,866 


4,151 










Nevada 


130206 


8,758 


63,800 


2,513 


55,085 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 






















New Jersey 






















New Mexico 


271042 


7,372 


138,824 


72,157 


62,689 












New York 




242,828 


1593,425 


826,846 


759,905 













Co 66 
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Table 6c. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1972) 





Student Population 


Students in C/T Programs 




Total 










Total 






\jka\lzQ 




States 




1-6 

X V 




10-12 




lu6 

i V 






North Carolina 






















North Dakota 






















Ohio 






















Oklahoma 












































Ppnn^vlvania 












12 022 






n 


fi 176 


Rhode Island 






















Sntifh flarftlina 






















South Dakota 






















Tennessee 






















Texas 






















Utah 






















Vermont 








•37 770 




u 


u 


U 


u 


U 


Vifplnia 






















Washlnffton 






















West Virginia 






















Wisconsin 


977618 


Ik nQ7 


















Wyoming 


86430 


4,645 


41,211 


206,699 


19,475 












Washlneton. DC. 






















Puerto Rico 






















Guam 























ERIC 
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Table 6d. 
Student Population (1973), 





Student Population 


Students in G/T Programs 




Total 










Total 










Statss 




1-6 


7-9 . 


10-12 




1-6 


7-9 


10-1? 


Aiabatna 






















Alaska 






















Arizona 


530,162 


34.909 


379.855 




150.304 


594 


0 


494 


100 


0! 


Arkansas 






















California 






















Colorado 






















Connecticut 






















Delaware 






















Florida 






















Georgia 


969353 


13,139 


521,036 


252, i25 


182,553 


8,525 










Hawaii 






















Idaho 






















Illinois 




















■ . 


Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 






















Kentucky 






















Louisiana 














• 








Maine 






















Haryland 


911097 


61 695 


429 867 


0 


419 539 












h!assachusetts 
















Michigan 


2158485 


153 906 


945 032 


516 262 


474 094 












Minnesota 






















Mississippi 






















Missouri 


1032744 

i\JjLI 4*7 


73 677 


518 855 


261 930 


228 252 












Montana 






















Nebraska 






171 9Qn 








.HO 


1 Q1A 


1 /iQI 




Nevada 


131673 


8,241 


62,872 


2,739 


57,821 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ilcn lluillUgilliC 






















New Jersey 






















New Mexico 


278557 


7,798 


133,852 


74,228 


62,979 












New York 


3453332 


230,961 


1550,399 


827,925 


775,141 
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Table 6d. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1973) 







Student Population 




Students in 


G/T Programs 




States 




Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-1 


Grades 
10-12 


Total 


Kinder2?.rtci'ii 


1-6 


7-9 


Grades 
10-12 


•vorth Carolina 


1185424 




60,163 


313,805 


258,407 


17,491 








246 


North Dakf-ta 












Ohio 






















Oklahoir,a 






















Oregon 






















Pennsylvania 












14,546 




7,192 


0 


7,652 


Rhode Island 




















South' Carolina 






















South Dakota 






















Tennessee 






















Texas 


















• 




Utah 






















Vermont 


113327 


4,124 


54,633 


28,548 


26,022 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 














Washington 






















West Virginia 






















Wisconsin 


93707.2 


74,399 


413,507 


239,500 


239,823 












Wyoming 


86017 


5,213 


39,776 


21,351 


19,717 












Washington, D.C. 




















Puerto Rico 






















Guaci 










■ ■ 













ERIC 



Table 6e. 
Student Population (1974), 





Student 


Population 


Students in 


G/T Programs 


States 


Total 




firades 


ui UUCw 




Total 






HrndpQ 




Kindergarten 


1-6 


7-9 • 


10-12 




1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Alabama 






















Alaska 






















Arizona 












1,157 


0 


857 


0 


300 


Arkansas 






















California 






















Colorado 






















Connecticut 












5,000 


0 


2,500 


1,000 


1,500 


Delaware 






















Florida 






















Georgia 






















Hawaii 






















Idaho 






















Illinois 






















Indiana 






















Iowa 






















Kansas 


465000 

t W i/ V vW 










475 


0 


420 


47 


8 


Kentucky 






















Louisiana 






















Maine 






















Maryland 






















tiissachuaetts 






















flichigan 


2159965 


153,824 


544^,929 


51u,076 


473,912 












Minnesota 


772799 


67,118 


418,993 


117,689 


168,999 


1,340 


0 


400 


40 


900 


Mississippi 






















Missouri 






















Montana 






















Nebraska 


367248 


23;'090 


163,449 


92,359 


82,508 












Nevada 


135406 




62,727 


3,423 


60,921 












New Hampshire 






















New Jersey 






















New Mexico 






















New York 
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Table 6e. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1974) 







Student Population 




Students in 


G/T Programs 


States 




Kindergarten 


Grades 






Total 




(jrades 


Grades 


Grades 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Kindergarten 




7 0 




North Carolina 












18,375 










North Dakota 




















Ohio 






















Oklahoma 






















Oregon 






















Pennsylvania 


235230C 










17,000 










Rhode Island 




















South ^Carolina 






















South Dakota 






















Tennessee 






















Texas 






















Utah 






















Vermont 


L10608 


4,467 


51,797 


28,256 


26,058 


■ 0 


0 


u 


A 

0 


0 


Virginia 










Washington 






















West Virginia 






















Wisconsin 






















Wyoming 


85391 


5,382 


35,563 


21,856 


19,566 












wasnxngtonj UiUi 














Puerto Rico , 






















Guam 























Table 6f. 
Student Population (1975) 







Student Population 


Students in G/T Progratns 


States 


Total 


Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-9 


Grades 
10-12 


Total 


Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-9 


Grades 
10-12 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
^ew York 


953567 


' 15,012 


499,421 


256,135 


182,999 


2,500 
5,600 


0 


2,700 


1,200 


1,700 
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Table 6f. (Cont'd) 
Student Population (1975) 







Student Population 


Students in G/T Programs 


States 


Total 


Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-9 


Grades 
10-12 


Total 


Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-9 


Grades 
10-12 


North Carolina 
North Dakota : 
Ohio 

OklahoM , * ■ 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania ^ 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington, D.C, 

rUeiLO KICO 

Guatn 


111025 


4,500 


52,500 


28,000 


26,025 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



NATIONAL/STATE 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 
ON THE 
TALENTED AND THE GIFTED 



ELSBERY SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, LTD. 
1974 
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In what State are you employed? 



V7hat is (are) your title (s)? 



How much of your official time is paid for out of funds 
the gifted and talented? 



/ / None / / 25%-49% / / 75%-99% 



/ / l%-24% / 7 50%-74% / "'^ 7 Full Time 



Describe your other duties if such exist. 



What is the gifted and talented organizational structure 
in your State? 



How is gifted and talented defined in your State? 

How are gifted and talented students selected in the 
schools? 



Which school districts have the greatest number of gifted 
and talented children? 



If one wanted to get state legislation for the gifted 
and talented passed, what and who would be the critical 
steps and gatekeepers respectively, that would have to 
be performed and won over? (Be as specific as possible, 
indicating names and titles whenever possible.) 

Can you name the members of your team and their regular 
job titles? 

Yes No 



please do so. 

Job Title 
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If yes. 
Names 
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10. Are there successful gifted and talented programs in 
your State? 

Yes No 

11. Why are these programs jssful? 

12. Did you assist in the development of a gifted and tal- 
ent- cid plan? 

Yes No 

13. If yes, how did you assist? 

14. Did information obtained from the N/S-LTI-G/T assist in 
securing approval? 

Yes No 

15. If yes, what kinds of information? 

16. If no, how could the program be modified to help you 
prepare and implement better plans? 

17. If the plan was not accepted, please explain why. 

18. If you have a plan, what aspects of it were the easiest 
to implement? 

19. .What aspects of it were the most difficult to implement? 

20. Did you attend the Summer LTI Workshop? 

Yes No 

21. Did the Summer LTI Worl dhop assist you? 

Yes No 

84 
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22. If yes, in what ways? 

23. In what: ways could future LTI conferences be improved? 

a) Organizational 

b) Content 

c) Location 

d) Other 

24. Do you have additional comments? 
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TABLE I 



STATES REPRESENTED IN THIS REPORT 



^) ts ts 


State 


Alabama 


Minnesota 


Alaska 


Mississippi 


Arizona 


Missouri 


Arkansas 


Montana 


California 


Nebraska 


Colorauo 


New Hampshire* 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


Delaware 


New Mexico 


Florida 


New York* 


Georgia 


North Carolina* 


Hawaii 


Ohio* 


Idaho 


Oklahoma 


Illinois 


Ore gen 


Indiana 


Penrsyl\^ .lia* 


Iowa* 


South r!a rolina 


Kansas i 


South Dakota 


Louisiana* 


Tennessee 


Maine 


Texas 


Maryland 


Utah 


Massachusetts* 


Virginia 


Michigan 


Washington, D. C* 


*Contacted by telephone 


and information obtain- 


ed thereby... 
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TABLE II 



STATES AND TERRI TORIES 
THAT DID «0T RESPOI.-D"^ 



States 


and Territories 


American Samoa 


Rhode Island 


Guam* * 


Trust Territory** 


Kentucky 


Vermont 


Nevada 


Virgin Islands** 


North Dakota 


Washington 


Puerto Rico**^ 


West Virginia 



*These states did not respond to the initial 
questionnaire, postcard sent as a reminder^ 
or a follow-up phone call. 

*These states were not called. 
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EVALUATION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL SUMMER INSTITUTE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED AND THE TALENTED 

I. INTRODUCTION 

^. DESCRIPTI0^7 

1 . What is th e National/State Leadership Training In - 
stitute ? 

The National/State Leadership Training Institute on the 
Gifted and the Talented (N/S-LTI-G/T) sponsored by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare of the United 
States, Office of iJducation, \vas established in 1972 to ini- 
tiate or improve state or regional programs for the- gifted 
and talented. The Institute was firstly located in Illinois 
under the directori^iiip of Executive Director, David Jackson 
and Project Director, Irving S. Sato. The Institute, pres- 
ently located in JjOS Angoles, is supported by a federal grant 
awarded to the office of the Ventura County Superintendent 
of Schools, 

The aim of N/S-LTI-G/T is to develop state teams which 
are trained to develop and administer programs for gifted 
and talented children for each participating state. Three 
basic objectives as indicated by this Institute are: 

a. To build working communication networks with Re- 
gional Offices of Education, with gifted and 
talented officers and with State officials. 
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b. To plan and conduct leadership training institutes 
and necessary follow-up for the development of 
State programs for gifted and talented. 

c. To produce materials and provide limited technical 
assistance which v;ill continue to help states in 
establishing these programs. ^ 

The critical mission of th-c- N/S-LTI-G/T is, thus, to 
; ahicate, educate and ultimately change the behavior of 
iii.ate personnel , especially state fiscal and policy gate- 
keepers, so that there is a significant increase in the 
degree to whici^ thoy attend to the needs of talented and 
gifted children and youth. 

2 . Creation of the Leadership Training Institute (LTI ) 
In late 1971, Dr. David Jackson, a then associate super- 
intendent in the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Illinois, submitted a proposal to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education for training activities 
to help states develop plans, programs and provisions for 
the gifted and talented. As a consequence, the U.S. Office 
of Education Commissioner ^ s Report to Congress recommended 
thc^t National Leadership Training Institutes be held to up- 
grade supervis'oxy personnel and program planning for the 
gifted at the state level. Through their recominendation , 
the N/S-LTI-G/T was set up with the goal of developing a team 
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for each state to administer programs for gifted and talented 
in its state. In time, as stated earlier, sponsorshop was - 
transferred from Illinois to the Ventura County Schools. The 
official headquarters for the N/S-LTI-G/T became Los Angeles. 

In order to meet the goal of developing effective state 
teams, the N/S-LTI-G/T sponsored Summer Institutes as a major 
thrust to help educational agencies to initiate or improve 
programs for gifted and talented pupils. This Summer Work- 
shop on the gifted and talented was planned to be held once 
each year during a three consecutive year period. Every Sum- 
mer Institute was designed to invite participants from one- 
third of the United States and/or regions and territories to 
develop or reassess their state plans for gifted and talented. 
It is hoped that after the completion of these Summer Insti- 
tutes each state would have trained personnel to develop and 
administer programs for the gifted and talented. 

B. OBJECTIVES' OF SUMMER LTI 

The first LTI Summer Workshop was held for two weeks in 
July 1973 in Squaw Valley, California. Seventy-nine partici- 
pants from 17 states, one region and one foreign national 
team (Canada) attended. During or by the end of that work- 
shop, every participating state had either initiated or 
revised its state plan and developed strategies for implemen- 
tation. It was hoped that the members of the teams would also 
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become effective change agents in their states for the gift- 
ed and talented programs. 

The second LTI summer workshop was held from June 23 
through July 3, 1974, in Wilmington, North Carolina. Thir- 
teen states, two regions, one city, USDSEA, and one foreign 
team (Canada) attended. There was a total of 97 participants. 
During the second summer Institute, participating teams 
either developed- a written plan or reassessed existing ones. 

In the second summer Institute, the LTI provided partic- 
ipants with revised guidelines for a written plan for the 
education of the gifted and talented, consultants with exper- 
tise in various aspects in education of gifted children for 
motivating and assisting the participants to set up programs 
in each state/ and also materials and information for the 
education of gifted and talented. The revised guidelines 
and consultants at the second Institute were due zo an in- 
tensive review of both the effectiveness of earlier guide- 
lines c.nd consultants. 

The Director and staff of the N/S-LTI-G/T had specific 
predetermined program objectives for the second summer LTI. 
These objectives were based upon in-house sessj.ons and meet- 
ings, but most particularly were based upon meetings with 
consultants, advisors, state and local personnel in Gifted 
and T.^ilented Departments of Education as well as federal 
officials. Throughout the year prior to the Institute, the 
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Executive Director and Project Director had been invited to 
state and local conferences and discussed the coming Insti- 
tute on each occasion* Questionnaires were developed by 
both the N/S-LTI-G/T and an evaluation agency and distributed 
to conference attendees requesting feedback regarding, in 
part, needs and activities for a suminer Institute. 

The following objectives for the Institute were the re- 
sult of these efforts: 

a. To formulate a written plan or to reassess the 
existing written plan in terms of needs assess- 
ment, objectives, consideration of program options, 
procedures for implementation, some budgetary con- 
siderations, and possible legislative models, 
b* To become familiar with kinds of available re- 
sources: personnel, written materials and media 
products. 

c. To design specific strategies for follow-up to the 
National Summer LTI in terms of content, time, 
structure and dissemination. 

C. PURPOSE OF THIS DOCUMENT 
1 . Backgroun d 

The purpose of this document is to document and analyze 
findings obtained and indicate the perceived effectiveness of 
ic LTI in achieving its objectives for the 1974 Summer LTI. 
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Elsbery Systems Analysis, Ltd. (ESA) , the contracted 
evaluating agency, has as its primary function the overall 
evaluation of the life of the N/S-LTI-G/T (established in 
August 1972). In order to evaluate the LTI project properly, 
ESA developed an interlocking- three-phase evaluation design 
to evaluate not only the success of LTI in doing what it set 
out to do, but also its ability to develop a way for valida- 
tion and replication of its efforts, especially if success- 
ful. One phase of the design (Phase I) relates primarily to 
the workshop on Institute programmatic planning. Phase II 
primarily encompasses the period of the 1974 Summer Insti- 
tute. Phase III is a longitudinal study in which years prior 
to the establishment of the N'/S-LTI-G/T and , the years of its 
existence are compared to the states* commitments to prograr 
for the talented and gifted, as seen through their positive 
actions for said group over time. 

This report is primarily related to the Phase II eval- 
uation. The scope of this analysis encompasses both the 
functioning of the 1974 Summer Institute and its impact on 
the participants. The objective is to determine the short 
and probable long range effectiveness of the Institute on 
participant attitude and behavior. 

2. Methodology 

Several evaluative techniques were employed by ESA to 
survey the attitude of the 1974 Summer LTI participants, 
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their pre-post Institute behavior and also the performance 
and management of the LTI summer Institute. These techniques 
included interviews, observations and questionnaires. Both 
formal and informal interviews were conducted with partici- 
pants and consultants and the information obtained reflected 
their general attitude toward the Institute. A total of 
seven ESA staff members made daily observations of all ses- 
sions in order to determine how the participants were re- 
sponding to the topics, how the consultants presented the 
material, etc. The reasons for so many staff members making 
observations were partxy because personal bias would be re- 
duced to a minimum and partly because each person who is an 
expert in one or more areas could look to that area specifi- 
cally. Questionnaires were used to collect attitudinal data 
from the participants. Four different kinds of question- 
naires were given during the second summer Institute. Pre- 
questionnaires , given on June 24, were used to survey the 
expectations and attitudes of participants for this summer 
LTI. Post-questionnaires, responded to by participants on 
July 2, were employed to detect the effectiveness of the In- 
stitute in meeting the participants' needs and attitude or 
behavioral change of the participants', thus a pre-post analy- 
sis was available. A daily evaluation sheet was distributed 
to see the on-qoing reactions to the content and environment 
of the sessions. Finally, a questionnaire exclusively related 
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to the planning of state programs developed during the summer 
session was developed and distributed. This questionnaire 
was given to state team leaders and consultants to review and 
to change before the final one was developed and distributed 
to the participants. Data collection from this questionnaire 
was useii to analyze the effectiveness of LTI in achieving its 
major goal. From all of these survey techniques it was ex- 
pected that sufficient evidence and insight would be obtained 
which would help the evaluators determine the degree to which 
the Institute personnel achieved their objectives and why, 
and also to help determine existing needs during follow-up 
and thereafter that the LTI could still cope with and hope- 
fully reduce if not eradicate. 

D. ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

In this paper, eight areas are under review: 

a. choice of participants accepted and invited; 

b. choice of materials presented and given to partici- 
pants; 

c. reasons for choice of contributors- facilitators, 
and speakers as well as subject matter; 

d. reasons for choice of program and review of tech- 
niques of projecting same; 

e. degree to which evaluation and research feedback 
was utiliired in activities, interaction and programs 
of succeeding days; 
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f. management and communication of day-to-day activi- 
ties during summer Institute; 

g. participants' accommodations; and 

h. work site accommodations. 

This report, which intended to evaluate the overall life 
of the Second Summer Institute, is divided into eight sec- 
tions. Each section analyzes different aspects of this Insti- 
tute. 

Section I is an introduction o£ the N/S-LTI-G/T, the 
establishment and objectives of the Summer Leadership Train- 
ing Institute, purpose of this document, and organization of 
this report. 

Section II of this report deals with the participants, 
including the selection of participants for state or regional 
teams, analysis of their background and the degree to which 
the objectives had been implemented by the decision-making 
level, etc. 

The third soctLon is a day-to-day analysis of tne perfor- 
mance of LTI based on the daily state/city plan questionnaire , 
our observations and interviews* 

Section JV i related to the evaluation of LTI's services 
in general, whi'.:h includes the consultants' services, manage- 
ment of day-to-day activites, work site accommodations and 
living accommodations . 

The fifth section is devoted to the evaluation of LTI's 
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use of educational media and technology and the effectiveness 
of communications . 

The sixth section is concerned with the analysis of the 
state plan questionnaire which relates to the state, city or 

regional programs developed during the summer Institute. 

Section VTI presents an analysis of the pre-post ques- 
tionnaire concerning the effectiveness of the second summer 
LTI as a whole and the follow-up services needed by partici- 
pants • 

The final section presents a summary of the second sum- 
mer Institute with a list of recommendations for promoting 
the effectiveness of LTI and assisting in the planning of next 
summer's Institute for the gifted and talented. 
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II. PARTICIPANTS OF THE SECOND SUMMER LTI 

A. INTRODUCTION 

In the LTI Summer Institute 1974, 97 participants from 
13 states, one city, two regions, USDSEA, and one foreign 
country had attended for different periods of time. Seventy- 
two participants stayed throughout the entire ten days of 
the InstiT:ute, while 15 of the decision-making personnel 
attended only the previous throe days' workshop. 

B. SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

The selection of participating state teams was made 
under various guidelines as established by LTI. They were: 

1. One state from each region without a fullrrtime 
state director of gifted and talented programs 
plus up to six other states in general may elect 
to send a team of five individuals. 

2. Each team must finance part of its expenses. 

3. Each team must be willing to make the following 
commitments to fol low-up activities : 

- to share experiences and materials with neighbor- 
ing states as well as through regional LTI's; 

- to attend scheduled follow-up workshops to be 
held by areas (combining several regions) during 
the year. 
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Each interested state educational agency must submit 
one completed application form with the following 
information : 

- State Legislation; 

- Deployment of SEA personnel; 

- Programs for G/T within the State; and 

- Names , addresses and telephone numbers of team 
members . 

In the f i nal selection of teams , some consideration 
will be given to the ' order of receipt of applications 
and to the general geographical distribution of par*- 
ticipating states . 

State teams participating in the 1973 Summer LTI may 
not participate again except as part of a regional 
team. 

States participating in the 1973 Summer LTI as part 
of a regional team may participate as state teams. 
The full'-time state team participant should be com- 
posed of SEA G/T Director, LEA (including county 
offices, school districts) representatives, and two 
other members chosen from college or university, 
parents, private sector, and state or local school 
board. The part-time state team participants are 
chosen from SEA decision-making level officer , legis- 
lator (state or federal) , Governor's staff member. 
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well-known gifted and talented adults and news media 
representatives- At least one state team member 
must be a non-educator. 

C. SUMMER LTl PM^TICIPANTS 

1 . Represen tation o f State ^ City or Regi on 

By following the guidelines for selection of partici- • • 
pating state, city and/or regional teams, 97 full-time or 
part-time parti. cipants had been chosen to participate in the 
1974 Summer Leadership Training Institute- They represented 
13 states including California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; two regions — Region III 
(Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia) and 
Region IV (South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky); one city — Los Angeles; USDSEA; and one foreign 
country Canada. Each state or regional team consisted of 
one to ten member:^. A detailed list of the number of partic- 
ipants from each state or region is shown in Table I on the 
following page. 

2 . Participant Job Titles 

Sensed on the LTI criteria for the composition of state 
and regional toaras, participants in the summer Institute were 
chosen from a diversity of backgrounds including teacher, ad- 
ministrator, educator, coordinator, or director for the 
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gifted and talented programs, consultant of the gifted, legis- 
lator, LEA representative, member of state or local board, 
member of State Department of Education, parents and non-edu- 
cators. Table II presents a detailed list of the job titles 
of participants represented. 

TABLE I 



STATE/REGIONAL TEAMS ATTENDING 
THE SECOND SUMMER LTI 



State/Regional Team 


Number of 
Participants 


California 


5 


Delaware 


5 


Georgia 


5 


Idaho 


6 


Illinois 


4 


Iowa 


6 


Los Angeles 


5 


Louisiana 


7 


Minnesota 


6 


^"ew York 


7 


North Carolina 


7 


Region III 


10 


Region IV 


5 


USDSEA* 


1 


Washington 


6 


Wisconsin 


5 


Wyoming 


5 


Canada 


2 


Total 


97 



*USDSEA = Unitfod States Dependent Schools, European 
area. 
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TABLE II 



JOB TITLES OF 
OF THE SECOND 


PARTICIPANTS 
SUMMER LTI 




Job Titles 


Number 
of 

Participants 


Percentage 
of 

Participants 


Coordinator or Director! for 
programs for gifted 


20 


21 


Member, State Department of 
Education 


20 


-21 


Teacher , Administrator 


16 


17 


Consultant of the Gifted 


12 


13 


Parents or Non-Educators 


11 


11 


Educators in Colleges or Uni- 

Vcro JL uXco 


c 
D 


C 

D 


State or Local School Board 
Members (in most cases non- 
educators) 


5 


5 


Legislator 


3 


3 


No Experience 


3 


3 


LEA Representative 


1 


1 



D. EVALUATION 

From Table II, it is clear that the guidelines for the 
selection of participating team members had been strictly fol 
lowed by LTI. According to these guidelines, every state 
team should have at least one non-educator as a participant. 
In this summer LTI, every state team had followed this guide- 
line except Wyoming. 
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^^t)le II ^iso showed that LTI participants were composed 

^^^^ various backgrounds. Since this suininer's In- 
h i 

\^{'^ ^^'^^^Xly was a working organization geared toward 

Progir^j^g gifted, the variety of team members' 

^^^bled them to take appropriately varied per- 
-^^^ consideration in writing their state, district, 
^0^^^^^ J^lans, as well as making the plan easier to be 

^^ough cooperation from differer?t levels of par- 

plP ti^lc^^ such as the coordinator for programs of the 
^^"^^i^' ''^^^^^^^ of Stato Departments of Education, teacher, 
^,jni^^ist^^t:or comprised the major participants of this 
^^H^^* ^as difficult to determine the exact number of 

^^^^^^^^""^^king participants attending the Institute, be- 
\ 0'^' th^i^ ^^ifferent job titles in each state. However, 
^ ■'•^^■^^^tes that almost half of the participants were 

\ ^'^ci^^o^^j^^^.ij^g level. This Institute thus brought 
*^ A^^^"^ ^i'^^ itnplementors rhose who help determine what pro- 
^ \ (^^^ P^^^C'ies shall be promulqated. Together the effec- 
^ J^lan written by these two groups with the 
\sr^ -^''^^luential parents should more likely than not 
U ^ "do-able" plan and one which has the most 

^ \a bcintj approved and supported. 

^^^^^^^ipants accomplished the objective of develop- 
> ^^pr^Piotin^ revising a written plan, for every 
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participating team had either written or revised its plan dur 
ing the summer workshop. In addition, there was enthusiastic 
interaction among the participants , which afforded an opportu 
nity for learning and mutual understanding but which paved 
the road for future cooperation and network building among 
participants. The selection of participants for attending 
the 1974 LTI Suminor Institute had been appropriate. 
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III. OVERVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF SUMMER INSTITUTE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The summer Institute had ten consecutive days (except 
Sunday) of scheduled sessions. There were five to seven ses- 
sions every day except for the period used to develop a 
written plan, which comprised a large block of uninterrupted 
time (June 27, 28, 29) for participants to concentrate on 
writing a plan. Each session contained several topics for 
meeting the needs of different kinds of interest groups. A 
few concurrent topics had been offered twice in case some 
participants missed them the first time. 

The major task oc the summer LTI was to have each team 
initiate or reassess its written plan for the gifted and 
talented. The content of the subject matter was, therefore, 
divided into three phases, each with different areas of con- 
centration for achieving its taks. Phase I, June 24 to 26, 
centered on the orientation to the goals and philosophy of 
the LTI and information on various general topics in order 
to prepare the participants with a general framework that 
would aid them in developing their written plan later. The 
second phase, from June 26 through June 29, was predominantly 
devoted to the writing of individual state, district and 
regional, plans by each team with the assistance of any con- 
sultant the tc:cin wisacd. The third phase, from July 1 to 
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July 3, was scheduled for participant reaction to the written 
plans of other teams as well as the presentation of informa- 
tion about follow-up activities in implementing the written 
pl£ins. 

This section intends to analyze the reaction of the par- 
ticipants to the. workshop sessions and compare the effective- 
ness of each phaso. The information gathered from the daily 
state/city planning questionnaire feedback sheet was major 
criterion for our analysis besides our on-site observations, 
evaluation and interviews with participants and consultants. 
This questionnaire, filled out daily by individual partici- 
pants revealed their attitudes and impressions of the every- 
day program. Since the response rate was satisfactory (83 
percent) , the opinions and attitudes of the responsive par- 
ticipants were representative. In the feedback sheet, six 
categories: speaker, content, interaction, time appropriate- 
ness, setting arrangement, and general impression of the 
session had been evaluated by participants for each session 
attended. They rated those six elements on a six point scale 
fror.Ti excellent to awful. By this technique, information 
about the fulfillnient of the needs of participants by LTI had 
been obtained. Here, the comparisons among phases were based 
on those six elements. Percentage rating of the tables in 
this section represents the average cumulative rating of a 
whole day's workshop. In addition, cumulative numbers of 
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total responses in a day are also listed in the table. Fig- 
ures are included to show the clear difference of each of the 
six items. 

B. CONTENT 

In order to provide the necessary, basic information to 
the participants, Phase I (June 24-26) was a series of pre- 
sentations regarding the education of gifted and talented 
children. The content of the subject matter included: orien- 
tation to the goals and philosophy of LTI, state of the art, 
identification of the gifted and talented, methods in approach- 
ing this problem, the ways in initiating or evaluating the 
programs, and also various information related to the dissemi- 
nation to parents, teachers, administrators, and personnel of 
State Education Departments, etc. Participants had chances 
to obtain or reassess the basic and current information and 
thus were well prepared before developing a written plan. 

As shown in Table III, three-fourths of the participants 
were pleased with the content of the subject matter during 
this phase. The ratings seemed rather low as compared to 
those in other phases. This was partly because of the famil- 
iarity of some participants with the ground- level information 
and partly because of the heavy-loaded and multi-directed 
nature of the information. Due to the di f f erent knowledge 
and anticipatory levels of the participants, they had expressed 
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their desire for a different starting level in accordance 
with their various needs. 

The most uasatisf actory session during this phase was 
the sumniary report session on Juae 26. Many participants in 
dicated the information presented in this session was not of 
value to them and the speakers were not unified in their 
topics- 

TABLE III 

AVERAGE PERCENTILE RATING OF THE CONTENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 

BY PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 




6/24 


5/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/28 


6/29 


7/1 


7/2 


High* 


71.7 

(313) 


76.7 
(238) 


71.4 
(223) 


82.3 

(112) 


85.2 

(58) 


88. 5 
(54) 


86.2 
(138) 


73.9 

(119) 


Medium 


24. 3 

(106) 


22. 2 

{ 69) 


23.7 
{ 74) 


16.1 
( 22) 


14.7 

(10) 


9.8 

{ 6) 


13.7 
( 22) 


24.8 

( 40) 


Lov/ 


3.8 

{ 17) 


i.O 

( 3) 


4.8 

{ 15) 


1.4 

{ 2) 


0.0 

{ 1) 


1.6 

{ 1) 


0.0 
( 0) 


1.3 

( 2) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory; Low = unsatisfactory - awful; (X) = 
cumulative responses of whole day sessions. 

Phase II was predominantly scheduled for initiating or 
revising the stato/regional plan with the assistance of con- 
sultants- The familiarity of this issue increased the oppor- 
tunity of the participants to apply their knowledge to practi- 
cal situations. The consultants had attended to the problems 
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and the needs of the participants by providing realistic ad- 
vice. The developraent of written plans fulfilled the goal 
of the participants. According to the observations of the 
evaluative staff; the content of the subject matter was more 
related to the participants' needs assessment and problem 
solving and, thus, consistently rated higher than that in 
Phase I. The highest rating occurred at the end of this 
phase as the development of the written plans had been com- 
pleted. This also implied the apprv^ciation of the partici- 
pants to the valuable consultation of the consultants in 
developing their plans. 

Phase III was devoted to two different kinds of input: 
the reaction to other teams' written plans as well as infor- 
mation related to the technique of application for written 
plans. Such topics included the legislative process and pos- 
sible LTI follow-up actions. On the first day of this phase, 
the reaction of the written plan enabled the participants 
not only to discuss objectively the applicability of other 
teams' plans, but also to have chances of having deeper in- 
sight into the written plan of their own through interaction. 
As seen in Table III, participants were still very satisfied 
with the content presented both by consultants and other par- 
ticipants. However, this high rating dropped on the succes- 
sive day. One of the reasons was the redundant scheduling 
of sharing written plans over a long period of tizv.e v:ithout 
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the flexibility of matching teams in discussing of their 
written plans. Participants consistently indicated the de- 
sire of viewing and discussing as many teams' plans as pos- 
sible through various consultants and team matching. 

In general, the rating by participants to the informa- 
tion content of the summer Institute was satisfactory. This 
implied that the LTI staff had planned an appropriate, well- 
organized schedule for the participants which included 
information that v/as perceived to be relevant to the partic- 
ipants* needs. 

C. SPEAKERS 

The selection of speakers was made with two guidelines 
in mind. They represented not only experts in various, dif- 
ferent areas of interests in the field of gifted and talented 
but also authorities in the general field of education. 
Thirty-four speakers attended the summer Institute for cer- 
tain periods depending on the relation of their field of 
expertise to the content of the session. Besides the formal 
session in which they made presentations^ speakers (consul- 
tants) were also available for individual or group consulta- 
tion. 

During the session, speakers used different types of 
presentation; some speakers presented their material through 
lecture, others utilized the form of seminar and group 
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discussion. Although the nature of the session and the group 
size confined the type of presentation, participants usually 
preferred the informal type of presentation and group dis- 
cussion. The latter was preferred by participants because 
they felt that they could get much more interest and under- 
standing of the content of the subject matter from such an 
approach than from the formal speech or lecture presentation. 
This belief was clearly revealed by the participants in 
Table IV. V 



TABLE IV 

CUMULATIVE PERCENTILE RATING OF THE SPEAKERS 
BY PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 


6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/29 


6/29 


' 7/1 . 


7/2 


High* 


72 


7R 


76 


80 


97 


91 


93 


.81 


(300) 


(229) 


(236) 


(105) 


(58) 


(52) 


(14S) 


(127) 


Medium 


25 


21 


19 


17 


3 


9 


7 


19 




(102) 


( 61) 


( 60) 


( 22) 


{ 2) 


( 5) 


( 12) 


( 29) 


Low 


3 


i 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




( 13) 


( 3) 


( 13) 


( 4) 


{ 0) 


( 0) 


( 0) 


( 0) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory ; Low == unsatisfactory - awful; (X) = 
total cumulative responses. 



In the first phase (Phase I) , almost all tne sessions 
were presented as lectures. Few speakers presented their pre 
sentations very rigidly by quoting from the materials, 
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neglecting the reaction of the audience and avoiding the in- 
teraction with the participants. How much the participant 
could digest was a question. Some speakers were very alert 
to the attitude of the participants. They presented their 
materials very lively and encouraged interaction with the par- 
ticipants as much as possible. Such speakers v;ere most wel- 
comed by the participants • Apparently, some participants 
were not totally satisfied with the speakers and their pre- 
sentation during Phase I, (Note: As shown in Table IV, the 
rating in the "satisfactory - mildly unsatisfactory" was 
rather high compared to other phases. Besides, few low 
ratings revealed the dissatisfaction of few participants,) 

In Phase II, the rating of the speakers increased very 
rapidly. The flexibility of small group discussion per- 
mitted the use of a variety of techniques by the speakers 
for attracting and holding the attention of the participants. 
In addition^ speakers attended to the needs of the partici- 
pants by providing them with practical information in the 
problem-solving period. The long period of time in discus- 
sion with one or more consultants provided participants with 
the opportunity to review some special issues in depth. The 
rating of the speakers was high during this phase. Many par- 
ticipants were so satisfied by some speakers that they wished 
the consultants had been invited earlier. 
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This high rating continued to the' first day of Phase 
III, July- 1 - June 3, when the small group consultation and 
small group sessions were held. On July 2, the informative 
nature of the session in large or medium size groups con- 
fined the presentation methods of consultants. Therefore, 
participants' ratings dropped but still remained above the : 
satisfactory level. 

In order to show the preference of the speakers, cumu- 
lative data of the rating of the speaker for each session, 
including team consultation in developing written plans, is 
gathered and presented in Table V. 

The ranking of consultant-speakers had been divided 
into three groups according to the number of sessions assigned 
to each speaker. Seven speakers who held ten or more ses- 
sions during the entire Institute were categorized into 
"high" number of presentations level. Twelve speakers held 
five to nine sessions and were regarded as "medium" in the 
number of times of presentation. Five sessions in the sum- 
mer Institute belong to the "low" number of presentations 
category. After each category was formed, speakers were com- 
pared by their percentage of high rating within their cate- 
gory . 

In this table, 21 speakers were rated excellent (over 80 
percent) , ten speakers were rated satisfactory (60-79 percent) , 
and only three speakers did not quite meet the needs of the 
participants (under 60 percent). 
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TABLE V 



RANKING OF SPEAKERS BY PARTICIPANTS 



Speakers 



Sessions 



Atten- 
dance 



High 
(%) 



Medium 
(%) 



Low 
(%) 



High (10 or more ) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

Medium (5 - 9 ) : 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



17 
14 
10 
15 
12 
15 
10 



5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



247 
69 
99 
63 

137 
51 

109 



.13 
12 
11 

6 
35 
68 
45 
32 

8 
15 
67 

7 



91 
90 

89 
86 
84 
74 
66 



100 
100 
100 
100 
89 
84 
82 
78 
75 
66 
61 
57 



8 
7 

11 
14 
15 
24 
31 



0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

16 
15 
22 
25 
26 
31 
43 



1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 



Low (1-4) 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
2 7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



1 
i 

3 

4- 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 



20 
5 

31 
8 

103 
41 
17 
5 
20 
13 
13 
13 
22 
2 
35 



100 
100 
90 
88 

87 
83 
82 
80 
80 
78 
76 
69 
64 
50 
37 



0 

0 
10 
12 
13 
17 
IS 
20 
15 
22 
24 
31 
36 
50 
54 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
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What should also be noted is the total number of partic- 
ipants who ranked and attended various consultant sessions. 
These numbers ranged from a high of 247 persons to a low, of 
two persons. This fact alone is a critical factor in a con- 
sultant's ranking and the interpretation of the same. For 
example, if one were to make a judgment of a consultant's 
performance or- capability solely by looking at his/her numeri- 
cal "score," this analysis must take into account the total 
number of persons who ranked the consultant. Clearly, a high 

"score "^of 87''p'ercent'"^rom'"103'""pa*rti 

cant than a high "score" of 100 percent as given by six par- 
ticipants. In other words, a high percentage score becomes 
more reliable as an indicator of consultant performance as 
the total number of participants increases. This is not to 
indicate that the ranking "scores" of those consultants who 
had a limited number of participants in their sessions are 
meaningless. Although these particular scores are not very 
reliable, they do give an indication of participant's re- 
sponse to a cons.ultant. 

Another factor which must be considered in an analysis 
of speaker ranking is the number of sessions that a consul- 
tant conducted. Again, as in the case of the number of per- 
sons giving a ranking, the number of sessions conducted is 
also of importance and must be considered in the analysis of 
this table. The larger the number of sessions conducted; the 
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larger the number of persons ranking the consultants; the 
larger the percentage of high, medium/ or low "scores"; the 
more significant the ranking. 

In addition to the above two factors, it should be noted 
that the more opportunity one has to conduct sessions and 
interact with participants, usually the better the perfor- 
mance. Each session becomes a learning situation whereby 
one, if he/she is competent, makes improvements and becomes 
more prepared for the next session. Those consultants who 
only conducted a few sessions were functioning under a dis- 
advantage because of the limited opportunity to improve 
their presentation . 

D. INTERACTION 

The rating of interaction among the participants and 
consultants had a wide range as shown in Table VI. Once 
again, the lower rating occurred in Phase I and the rating 
increased during the second phase and dropped at the end of 
the last phase. 

In Phase I, owing to the informative nature of this 
phase (see page 20), lectures by the consultants were held 
with large and medium size groups. Interaction among the 
participants or between the participants and consultants was 
highly limited. The type of presentation and setting arrange- 
ment also confined interaction. Participants were not 
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satisfied with the amount of interaction in this period, al- 
though participant interaction was not an objective of Phase 
I. 

TABLE VI 

PERCENTILE RATING OF THE INTERACTION IN THE SESSION 
AMONG CONSULTANTS AND PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 




6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/28 


6/29 


7/1 


7/2 


High* 


45. 0 
(147) 


59.3 

(178) 


64. 7 

(187) 


82.4 

(113) 


96.9 
(64) 


86.4 

(5i) 


84.7 

(128) 


75.0 

(114) 


Medium 


43.2 
(141) 


38. 3 

(115) 


29.7 

( 86) 


16. 7 

( 23) 


3.1 

( 2) 


11.8 
( 7) 


14.5 

( 22) 


25,0 
( 38) 


Low 


11.8 

( 38) 


2.3 

( 7) 


5.5 

( 16) 


0.7 

( 1) 


0.0 

( 0) 


1.6 

( 1) 


0.6 

{ 1) 


0.0 

( 0) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory; Low = unsatisfactory - awful; (X) = 
total cumulative responses. 

During the period of developing written plans, team dis- 
cussion, small group or individual meetings with the consul- 
tants were the major characteristics. The break from large 
group lecture to small group discussion allowed more room for 
personal interaction. Participants were extremely content 
with the mutual support from the consultants and those partic- 
ipants from other states. Consultants were more than helpful 
professionally and personally in the development of written 
plans for the gifted and talented. Interaction was considered 
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excellent during this phase. 

During the last phase (Phase III) , small group discus- 
sion on the first day made interaction possible. The inter- 
action ratio was still satisfactory. However, this ratio 
decreased on the last day which might either be due to dis- 
satisfaction over the poor interaction with other partici- 
pants for their presenting irrelevant personal ideas in 
discussing the written plans or due to the lack of stimula- 
tion and boredom due to the repeated sharing of the written 
plan with the same team. Or finally, the intended task had 
been accomplished and was over. 

E. SETTING ARRANGEMENT 

The large group lectures which were the predominant type 
of presentation in Phase I and the last day of Phase III, 
wer^ held in the big conference rooms with chairs arranged in 
rows s/o the participants could face the speakers . In Phase 
II and the first day of Phase III, the small group discussions 
were held in smaller rooms' with chairs arranged in a circle 
so the participants could face the speakers and other partic- 
ipants . 

Table VII reveals participants reactions to the setting 
and arrangement* It is clearly showed that they preferred 
a small group setting with chairs arranged in a circle cre- 
ating a personal-related, informal atmosphere in the second 
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phase, to the lecture-- type large group setting with chairs 
arranged facing the speakers thus creating an impersonal, 
rigid atmosphere in Phase I and the last day of Phase III. 
Besides, the formal atmosphere in the room had also affected 
the learning situation which was another reason for the low 
rating for Phase I. 

TABLE VII 

PERCENTILE RATING OF THE SETTING ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE SESSION BY PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 




6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/28 


6/29 


v/i 


7/2 


High* 


59. 8 
(250) 


60.4 

(185) 


61.2 

(182) 


75.5 
(102) 


8y. 8 

(53) 


B9.2 

(50) 


86.7 

(138) 


74.3 

(116) 


Medium 


34.9 

(146) 


35.2 

(108) 


34.4 

(103) 


22.9 
( 31) 


11.2 
( 6) 


10. B 

( 6) 


13.2 

( 21) 


25. 6 

( 40) 


Low 


5.2 

( 22) 


4.2 

( 13) 


4.3 

( 13) 


1.4 

( 2) 


0.0 

( 0) 


0.0 

( 0) 


0.0 

( 0) 


0.0 

( 0) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory; Low = unsatisfactory - awful; (X) = 
total cumulative responses, 

TIME APPROPRIATENESS 

Time appropriateness (see Table VIII) turned out to be 
an important rating factor. Comparatively, participants were 
dissatisfied with the tight schedule for tne previous three 
days of Phase I. Besides, the indefinite starting time of 
each session on the first day had also aroused confusion. It 
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is suggested that more unscheduled time was needed to enable 
the participants to diges't^-^inf ormation and to have time to 
assess both the resource personnel and materials. 

TABLE VIII 

PERCENTILE RATING OF THE TIME APPROPRIATENESS 
?0R THE SESSIONS BY THE PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 


1 


6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/28 


6/29 


7/1 


7/2 


High* 


56. 8 

(231) 


62. 0 

(188) 


60.9 
(181) 


79 ;1 
(106) 


87.6 
(57) 


82.7 

(48) 


94.7 

(127) 


69. 3 

(102) 


Medium 


37.6 
(153) 


33.9 
(103) 


34.0 
(101) 


19.4 

( 26) 


12.4 

( 8) 


12.0 
( 7) 


12. 4 

( 19) 


26. 5 

( 39) 


Low 


5.4 

( 22) 


3.9 

( 12) 


5.0 

( 15) 


1.4 

( 2) 


0.0 

( 0) 


5.0 

( 3) 


4.5 

( 7) 


4.0 

( 6) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory; Low = unsatisfactory - awful; (X) = 
total cumulative responses. 

In Phase II, participants had a large block of uninter- 
rupted time to search for individual needs according to 
individual preferences. Thus, participants were more satis- 
fied. On the last day, again, participants were occupied 
with a heavily-loaded informative dissemination schedule and 
an awareness that the task had been accomplished. In addi- 
tion, they found some lectures and consultants providing 
information which would have been of much more value to them 
if it had been presented earlier. Finally, the length of 
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some periods seemed inappropriate. These factors probably 
explained the low rating of time appropriateness on July 2. 

G, GENERAL IMPRESSION OF THE SESSIONS 

Table IX, consistent with the previous tables, indicates 
that most of the participants felt the LTI Summer Institute 
became better and better as days went by. An apparent excel- 
lent rating occurred in the period of Phase II when the. LTI 's 
efforts met the anticipation of the overwhelming majority 
of the participants. Table IX, with a consistent above- 
satisfactory rating, revealed the success of the program 
planning of this workshop and reflected the general attitude 
of the participants towards the planning. 

TABLE IX 

PERCENTILE RATING OF THE GENERAL REACTION TO THE 
WHOLE DAY SESSION BY THE PARTICIPANTS 







Phase I 




Phase II 




Phase 


III 

1 


1 


6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


6/28 


6/29 


' 7/1 


7/2 


High* 


67.5 

(277) 


72.1 

(215) 


70.6 

(212) 


81.7 

(112) 


91.5 

(54) 


92. 0 

(58) 


89.5 
(145) 


75.1 
(121) 


Medium 


28.2 

(110) 


26.5 

( 79) 


25. 0 

( 75) 


16.0 

( 22) 


8.4 

( 5) 


4.7 

( 3) 


10.5 
( 17) 


24 . 2 

( 39) 


Low 


4. 1 

( 17) 


1.3 

( 4) 


4.3 

( 13) 


■ 2.1 
( 3) 


0.0 

( 0) 


3.1 

( 2) 


0.0 

( 0) 


0.6 

( 1) 



*High = excellent - very satisfactory; Medium = satisfactory - 
mildly unsatisfactory; Low = unsatisfactory - awful; (X) - 
total cumulative responses. 
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H. CONCLUSION 

Figure 1, comparing the rating of content, speakers , set- 
time arrangement, time appropriateness , interaction as a 
whole, presents a vivid and complete picture of participants' 
impression of the sessions of each day and the entire Insti- 
tute in general. 

In Figure 1, the cumulative rating of the speaker and 
content in the sessions was steadily higher than tiie ratings 
of other categories throughout the Institute. This indicated 
that participants were consistently more satisfied with the 
content and speakers in the sessions than the other components 
of the session and probably these were the two most important 
variables. The daily feedback sheets revealed a varied change 
attitude toward the interaction among session participants 
and consultants. Careful examination showed the most satis- 
factory day occurred on June 28 of Phase II — the period for 
developing a v/ritten plan. Overall, 89 percent of the rating 
was above satisfactory level (60 percent) in Figure 1. Thus, 
the daily sessions of this Institute had. met the needs of most 
of its participants. 
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Figure 1: Comparison of the Cumulative Rating of the Content; Speaker; In- 
teraction; Setting Arrangement; Time Appropriateness in the Ses- 
sions. 
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IV. LTI SERVICES AND RESOURCES 

A. INTRODUCTION 

In the suininer workshop, LTI provided many valuable and 
excellent services through its staff r consultants and resource 
personnel. The most important services were consultants, re- 
sources , work-site accommodations and living accommodations . 

Through these facilitators or facilities, participants 
had abundant resources for the completion of their written 
plans and thus reached their goals. It was unquestionable 
that major objectives of this Institute could not be obtained 
without the excellent pre-planning of LTI in providing effi- 
cient services. 

This section discusses the utilization of the services 
and resources by participants. Facilities were the main in- 
gredient for making a successful program. The ways and 
attitudes of using the resources would surely affect the out- 
come. Three categories would be taken into consideration — 
consultants' services, work-site accommondations , and living 
ac c ommoda t i on s . 

B. CONSULTANT SERVICES 

As mentioned previously, the selection of the consultants 
had been carefully made. They represented not only experts 
in various areas of interests in the field of gifted and tal- 
ented, but also authorities in the general field of education, 
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including psychology and sociology, so as to give partici- 
pants an insight into the interrelated situation and enable 
them to promote the program of gifted and talented within the 
context. 

Twenty-nine consultants were invited to attend this sum- 
mer's workshop for different time periods according to their 
expertise related to the specific topic at a time. This 
variety and flexibility offered multiple but precise services 
to participants. Consultants were available for participants 
for group or individual discussion. Although the ratio of 
consultant to participants was one-third, the data based on 
the state/city planning questionnaire showed that an average 
of 45 participants per day had spent unstructured time to 
discuss their G/T programs with one or more consultants. 
Ninety-eight percent of them indicated that such experience 
was extremely rewarding. 

Table X reveals the number of participants who had daily 
access to the consultants during unstructured time. This 
table indicates that many more participants spent unstruc- 
tured time with the consultants in Phase I than in the other 
phases. It was surprising that more participants found time 
to interact with the consultants during the tight schedule in 
Phase I than during the set-aside "unstructured" time blocked 
out by the Institute planners in Phase II. This phenomenon 
might be due to the enthusiastic search for knowledge by 
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participants in the initial stage in order to prepare them- 
selves for writing their plan in the next phase. Phase II, 
After the participants had obtained sufficient information 
from consultants they had spent more time for individual 
study or team discussion during the following phases. 

It is unfortunate that so many participants did not 
fully utilize the human resources in the last phase for re- 
fining and revising of the written plan where the consultants 
might render the most valuable services. 

During the summer Institute, one question has been 
raised often by the participants about the accessibility of 
the consultants. Although there were sign-up sheets for 
meeting with consultants,, still some participants had prob- 
lems in locating the consultants. Next time, assigning a 
fixed place for every consultant might facilitate locating 
them. In turn, the consultants' services could be more fully 
utilized through the entire Institute. 

• Table XI shows participants' rating of the time they had 
spent with the consultants. Overall, the results were more 
than satisfactory. To meet the consultants was a worthwhile 
experience. Ninety-seven of the responses showed that the -""" 
time was so well structured by consultants that the partici- 
pants had gained much valuable information professionally as 
well as personally. 



TABLE X 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS WHO MET WITH CONSULTANTS IN UNSTRUCTURED TIME 







PHASE I 






PHASE II 




PHASE III 








1 

fi/24 


6/25 


1 

6/26 


1 

6/27 


6/28 


■ 1 

6/29 


1 

7/1 


7/2 


Total 


Average 


Met with consultants 


45 


68 


52 


50 


36 


38 


39 


30 


358 




Did not meet with con- 
sultants 


16 


4 


4 


6 


5 


5 


5 


0 


51 





TABLE XI 

PARTICIPANTS' RATING OF THE TIME SPENT WITH THE CONSULTANTS q 

* .-, . _ ■■ .. r. 







PHASE I 


1 


1 


PHASE II 


1 


PHASUII 








6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/27 


, 6/28 


6/29 


7/1 


7/2 


Total 


jr 

1 Participants 


Very well spent 


16 


45 


36 


39 


• 25 


28 


31 


23 


243 


68 


Well spent 


27 


23 


15 


10 


10 


9 


' 8 


6 


108 


30 


Better than nothing 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


5 


1 ■ 


Poorly spent 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.1 


A waste of time 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.3 
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C. WORK- SITE ACCOMMODATIONS 

LTI staff, during the second summer Institute, had tried 
its utmost to provide every possible service to accommodate 
the participants in developing their written plans. These 
services were sufficient and well-organizaed. The library, 
film room, resource materials and general office services 
were accessible to every participant. 

1. Resource Library 

A resource library, abundant with books , current issues 
of magazines and pamphlets related to the issue of the gifted 
and talented, provided various information and ideas. The 
library opened from 8:30 AM to 10 PM daily throughout the en- 
tire summer Institute. Any participant could sign out a book 
and receive assistance from a full-time librarian. 

Table XII lists the number of participants who utilized 
the resource library daily. Again, this data was collected 
from the state/city plan questionnaire. On the average, 23 
participants per day utilized the library. Even though par- 
ticipants had indicated their lack of time for using the re- 
source room during the tight schedule of Phase I-, — the table - 
does not show an increase in number of participants using the 
resource room in free time. In the last phase, the resource 
library was sparingly used by participants. Among those who 
had utilized the library, 98 percent of the participants were 
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satisfied with this service. 

Participants did not fully recognize the importance of 
the resource library. In order to arouse their attention, 
the library must be located in a very accessible, easily per- 
ceived place. Besides, a library index sheet should be dis- 
tributed to the participants beforehand. Finally, the 
assigning of appropriate time in using the library is also 
necessary. 

TABLE XII 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS WHO UTILIZED THE RESOURCE LIBRARY 
AND THEIR RATING OF THE LIBRARY 



, Phase -gl Phase III 

' < I I , 



6/24 6/25 6/26 6/27 6/2 8 6/29* W/1 

Very 

satisfactory 5 17 n 



7/2 



Satisfactory 12 22 15 

Very un- 
satisfactory _ 0 0 2 



22 12 11 8 2 

19 9 7 8 1 



Total Number 
of Partici- 
pants 17 35 28 42 



21 18 16 



2. Film Room 



A film room connected to the library supplied a series 
of different, interesting films discussing many approaches in 
dealing with children, especially with the exceptional ones. 
Participants could sign up individually or as a group to see 
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the films provided by LTI. 

The film room was not extensively used by the partici- 
pants, as indicated in Table XIII. On the average, only 15 
percent of the participants had viewed the films, and were 
iirpressed by the selection and presentation of films. The 
films were very effective media for communicating knowledge 
and ideas. Among 21 films provided by LTI the three most 
popular filixis were: "No Reason to Stay," "Sit Down, Shut 
Up or Get Out," and "Pennsylvania Governor's Honor Program." 

TABLE XIII 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS WHO UTILIZED THE FILM ROOM 
AND THEIR RATING OF THE FILM ROOM 







Phase I 






Phase 


II 


Phase 


III 




6/24 


6/25 


6/26 


6/2 7 


6/28 


6/29 


f 

7/1 


1 

7/2 


Very 

satisfactory 


2 


6 


3 


21 


9 


11 


6 


2 


Satisfactory 


1 


0 


4 


13 


3 


4 


7 


1 


Very un- 
satisfactory 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number 
of Partici- 
pants 


3 


6 


8 


35 


12 


15 


13 


3 



It was also obvious that the participants paid little 
attention to the film room even though a short introduction 
of the films in the resource room was given in the orientation 
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period in order to increase participants' awareness of the 
importance of media. The provision of appropriate time for 
participants in using the film room is also desired. This 
mc / mean that certain activities occur in the film room. 

3. M aterials 

One cf the major characteristics of this summer's LTI 
was the well prepared materials and information available to 
all participants. Along with the many various books, book- 
lets, pamphlets and articles about the education of gifted/ 
talented in the resource library, many consultants dissemi- 
nated different materials related to their specialties in 
this field in order to inform the participants on issues and 
have them deal with issues from different aspects. Partici- 
pants were well-equipped with new knowledge and ideas which 
would promote their abilities to cope with and further develop 
the program of gifted and talented in their respective states. 

Some teams had brought along booklets of their existing 
written plans as examples for providing information to other 
teams about legislation and funding which were highly appre- 
ciated by those teams which were just on the initial step in 
writing plans and fighting for legislation. 

The films collected and provided by LTI were a very ef- 
fective media for information and communication of knowledge 
and ideas. Slides and transparencies were extensively used 
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in this workshop by some speakers in lecturing and group dis- 
cussion, which were excellent audio-visual aids. 

Many participants indicated that one reason for being in 
the LTI was to gather material, information and resources 
about gifted and talented. To this respect, LTI fully met 
their expectations. 

4. General Services 

A general off ic«7 managed daily events for the summer 
workshop. Staff members were very enthusiastic in helping 
all participants personally or professionally- LTI also of- 
fered secretarial-typing service for the convenience of the 
participants in processing their written plan. 

Because of the limited lecture rooms on the first floor, 
some meeting rooms with the same numbers (316, 416, 516) were 
arranged on every floor for the convenience of the partici- 
pants. The only confusion aroused on the previous days was 
over matching the room name with the floor room number, which 
apparently had been noticed by LTI and was taken care of 
immediately. This incident indicated the ability of the LTI 
staff to respond rapidly and efficiently to even minor issues, 

D. LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 

The 19 74 Summer" Institute was held in the Wilmington 
Hilton Hotel, Wilmington, North Carolina. The hotel manage- 
ment was rated excellent by most participants. They 
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provided several important services to participants — trans- 
portation to and from the airport and excursions, meals, and 
other innumerable accommodating hotel services. 

1. Transportation 

The hotel arranged different kinds of transportation ser- 
vices when needed by participants. This not only provided the 
participants with different extra-session activities, but also 
enabled them to experience the local atmosphere. Some improve- 
ments had to be made on large-group t^tjansportation due to the 
limited number of limousines. Flexibility in arranging the 
transportation was needed in meeting small group or large group 
transportation. 

2 . Meal Services 

The American Meal Plan was compulsory for every partici- 
pant • The variety of the food, different meal location and 
the services of the hotel personnel were certainly appreciated 
by participants. However, some participants expressed their 
desire of having the option of not joining the meal plan over 
the weekend. 

E. CONCLUSION 

The LTI had prepared well in providing resources and ser- 
vices for the participants. As a consequence, the majority 
of the participants who had access to these resources and 
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services were highly satisfied with this experience. 

Although the consultants' service, resource library, and 
film room were accessible to every participant, the findings 
showed only less than half of them had fully utilized these 
resources daily. Hence, the encouragement and provision of 
appropriate time was the major issue in making effective 
usage of the abundant resources provided by LTI. 
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V. COMMUNICATION AND MEDIA 

A. INTRODUCTION 

Communication was one of the effective instruments for 
sharing information and ideas among the staff members and par- 
ticipants. Through formal or informal communication, partic- 
ipants built mutual understanding and personal relation- 
ships which were essential in achieving the objectives of the 
summer Institute as well as facilitating the accomplishment 
of future tasks of LTI. 

Media was extensively used in the second summer Institute. 
Media played different roles on many occasions as a communi- 
cation aid, an Institute resource, a facilitator in inter- 
actioiw and an evaluation tool. LTI had fully developed the 
function of media by using different kinds of media such as 
overhead projectors, slides, films, and video and audio tape. 
The use of media had enhanced the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams of LTI. 

B. COMMUNICATION 

1. Forma 1 Commune iat i on 

a. Daily Congressional Record 

In addition to the information folder that was initially 
given to all paiticipants , a daily congressional record was 
distributed. This sheet presented a detailed schedule of ses- 
sions and was therefore the main communication instrument. 
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The congressional record consisted of the daily major task, 
subject matter of the sessions, and key speakers. Partici- 
pants could decide beforehand the sessions to attend and 
knew the main content of the session. For more effective 
usage of this formal communication instrument, it was sug- 
gested that more detailed information be listed in this rec- 
ord about brief outlines of the sessions and key speakers* 
specialities related to the topic of that session. This 
psychological, preparation is essential to a successful session 

b. Bulletins 

Throughout the conference, one news release and two bul- 
letins were published which were effective communication in- 
struments. The bulletins for participants informed them of 
the major activities of the conference, records of the impor- 
tant content of some sessions, reports of interviews with the 
consultants about the issue of gifted and talented, the re- 
action of fellow participants, and other important news items. 
After the publishing of these two bulletins the immediate feed- 
back from participants was so enthusiastic and strong that LTI 
is now (as of this report) in the process of issuing the third 
bulletin, which is the beginning of a formal national on-going 
communication network on the part of the N/S-LTI-G/T. 
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2. Informal Communication 

a. Informal Social Activities 

There were several informal social activities sponsored 
by each team for its team meiT\bers to meet and interact in- 
formally with members from other states. These informal 
social activities were important ingredients of the LTI sum- 
mer workshop through which, participants achieved greater 
social and professional insight re other state personnel and 
programs. Informal rap sessions were also held. These rap 
sessions achieved the highest goal of informal communication. 
New ideas and inspirations were formed by way of vigorous 
interaction with one another. Participants felt that these 
rap sessions should be held more often and more people should 
be encouraged to attend. 



Meal gathering flayed another important role in the in- 



formal communciation. Meal-time had several functions: get- 
ting acquainted was one of them, daily important announce- 
ments were another and most important, through different seat- 
ing arrangements, participants met with various interest 
groups so as to promote mutual understanding and isupport of 
similar problems. 

C. • MEDIA 

Educational media was widely used in the LTI for the 
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immediate and direct support of all its activities. The co- 
ordination and use of media and technology in the traditional 
use as audio-visual aids were excellent. 

1. Use of media as aids in communication during Insti - 
tute sessions . Media equipment was made available to the In- 
stitute through excellent coordination with the host state 
and local school district. All equipment was scheduled and 
arranged through the central media resource facility (see 2 
below) which proved very efficient. 

a) Overhead projectors were the most frequently used 
item of AV equipment, from the singular used by 
many session leaders to the multiple use when LTI ' 
Director Irving Gato, used three overhead projec- 
tors in a multi-media presentation. Although over- 
all the graphics used on the overheads were good, 
frequently too much information and letters which 
were too small were used on many of the trans- 
parencies. 

b) 35mm slides were used much less than the overheads, 
with a few exceptions. One exception was the ex- 
cellent use of slides by Jean Thom. Perhaps a slide 
library should be established for G/T. 

c) The use of 16 mm films was excellent although Super 
8 film was used very little. The 16ma films used 
during the session were not only educationally 
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helpful, but provided a much needed break from lec- 
ture sessions, 
d) Video tape and audio tape were used the least as 
presentation tools although when used, they seemed 
to be effective. More consideration may be given 
video tapes in the future. 

2. Use of media as an Institute resource . The concept 
of a central media resource facility was used during the In- 
stitute. This facility contained a 114 volume library of 
printed material and 21, 16mm films. Very few video tapes, 
audio tapes, film strips and multi-media packets were avail- 
able. Areas for reading and viewing films were availabi ; . 
All AV equipment to be used in sessions were coordinated 
through this facility. 

3. Use of media to facilitate group interaction . 16mm 
film was the most frequently used media to assist in group 
interaction. The films Walkabout and Twelve Angry Men were 
very well used in this process. Video tape could have been 
used more extensively in the interaction role. 

4. Use of media as an evaluation tool . All sessions 
were recorded for transcription. This provides an effective 
record for evaluation. Although video tape equipment was 
available, it was not extensively used as an evaluation or 
feedback device. The publication of a bulletin containing 
photographs and an overview of LTI activities served as an 
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informal type of evaluation mechanism. 

D. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE USE OF MEDIA 

A review of LTI objectives reveals areas where technology 
may be applied for expanding the role of media to facilitate 
the accomplishment of the on-going objectives of the LTI. 

1. Establish a working communication network . The ini- 
tial foundation of this network may be based on a person-to- 
person contact through the workshops. However, the use of 
media materials is important in efficiently expanding the net- 
work and diffusing and disseminating ideas and products 
throughout the network. Such could be accomplished through a 
newsletter which would be distributed to each state and team. 

2. Promotion of regional team activities . One of the 
most effective means of promoting an activity is by telling 
your story through media. For example, a successful activity 
by one team may be documented either on video tape, articles,, 
or other methods and sent to other teams or presented in a 
newsletter. 

3. Instituting regional training Institutes or Workshops . 
This LTI demonstrated that the use of media can be an 

essential aspect of any Institute or Workshop. Consultation 
with various media experts should be arranged for workshop 
planners in order to ftirther assist in the development of pre- 
sentations in regional or national Institutes. 
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4. Increase public consciousness and awareness > Since 
there are many false conceptions and much misunderstanding 
about gifted and talented students, the use of media is essen- 
tial in the changing of public attitudes. Such materials 
would also be used to increase public awareness. Such methods 
could be the use of pamphlets, news releases, articles, video 
tape, etc. 

E. CONCLUSION 

Communication was certainly one of the major components 
in making a successful Institute. In this respect, LTI made 
a very comprehensive use of communication through different 
techniques. However, the function of communication should 
not be limited to the immediate situation only. The building 
of formal or informal communication networks on a person-to- 
person, team-to-team, local-state-regional, basis was basic 
to achieving the long-range goal of the LTI. 

The use of educational media and technology in the direct 
support of the LTI activities was excellent. Educational 
media and technology should be considered for a much larger 
role in the accomplishment of LTI objectives than just the 
support of LTI sessions .For technology to" be effective it 
must be incorporated into a design early in the planning phase. 
However, there was a lack of educational media and technology 
consultation available to the planning team. 
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Media technology can be applied to several areas for 
facilitating the accomplishment of ^the on-going LTI objec- 
tives. These areas included the establishment of a working 
communication network; the promotion of regional team activi- 
ties; instituting regional training Institutes or Workshops; 
the preparation of appropriate documents, publications and 
media products, and increase public consciousness and aware- 
ness through the expanding use of media by LTI. 
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VI. ANALYSIS OF STATE PLANNING QUESTIONNAIRE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

One of the objectives of the second summer LTI was to 
initiate or reassess programs for the gifted and talented for 
each participating district/state/regional team. Writing a 
state, district or regional plan was the main area of concen- 
tration for this Institute. The success of the summer 1974 
LTI can be partly determined by the degree to which this task 
had been accomplished and partly decided by the actual on- 
going process of application of the written plan in the future 
As discussed earlier (in Section III), the summer Insti- 
tute had been divided into three phases so that the objective 
could be reached in a more organized and easy-to-attack way. 
Phase I was the preparation stage centered on information in- 
put. Phase II was concentrated on an uninterrupted, long 
period for writing the plan. Phase III was devoted to infor- 
mation- input of the follow-up services. These three phases 
were interlocked stages. The success of one stage led to the 
accomplishment of another. 

The quality of written p.'-ans which participants had de- 
veloped in the Institute wa<3 one of the major concerns in 
evaluating the summer LTI. A state plan questionnaire with 
this exclusive goal in mind, was developed to investigate the 
quality of state/district/regional plans as well as the 
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accompanying behavioral or attitudinal changes of the partic- 
ipants in the process of writing the plan. This questionnaire 
which was developed by ESA with the cooperation of the team 
leaders and consultants, was geared specifically to the par- 
ticipants' needs. All together, 67 participants had responded 
to the questionnaire (87 percent of return). 

Five categories were included in state planning question- 
naires. They were: 

1. the attitude of participants to the task of writing 
a plan before attending the conference; 

2. the participants' evaluation of the resources pro- 
vided by LTI in assisting plan writing; 

.3. the degree to which LTI had functioned in plan 
writing; 

4. the participants' reaction to their written plans; 
and 

5. the most needed follow-up services. 

B- PARTICIPANTS' ATTITUDE TOWARD THE TASK OF WRITING PLAN 
FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED BEFORE ATTENDING THE SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 



Three questions had been designed to investigate partic- 
ipant attitude toward the task of writing a plan for the 
gifted and talented before attending the summer Institute. 
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1. Did you understand what your task at this summer Insti- 
tute was to be? 

Before attending the summer Institute, 63 participants 
(94 percent) indicated they understood the task of the LTI 
Summer Workshop through their communications with the Insti- 
tute and after reading the Institute's publication. Only 
four participants (6 percent) had not been well-informed be- 
forehand. With the goal of initiating and improving programs 
for the gifted in mind, the participants made the best use of 
this learning opportunity and thus developed a written plan 
for each team. 

The well-informed preparation of the participants would 
certainly make the summer Institute task easier. Dissemina- 
tion of information in the planning period, about the major 
tasks of LTI, should be strengthened in order to reach par- 
ticipants in future Institutes. 

2. Did you believe you would be able to develop a plan in 
ten days? 

Among the 63 total responses , 55 participants (87 per- 
cent) strongly believed that they would be able to develop a 
plan in ten days while the rest of them doubted this objec- 
tive could be reached. As to the reasons for their disbelief, 
further information was obtained by the following questions. 

3. If you did not believe you would be able to write a plan 
in ten days, what did you think the reasons for this 
would be? 



The reasons indicated by participants were: time too 
tightly schedule, not enough time and not enough typing or 
other resources. Sonie of these elements had been taken into 
consideration by LTI in the planning period previously. LTI 
had scheduled a large block of uninterrupted time for plan 
writing as well as providing abundant resources besides typ- 
ing 3ervices, to facilitate writing of the plans. Tight 
information input periods left little room for personal re- 
flection; every team had accomplished the task of writing a 
plan which might need to be revised in the future. 

C. PARTICIPANTS' EVALUATION OF THE RESOURCES PROVIDED BY 
LTI IN ASSISTING PLAN DEVELOPMENT 

Two questions were related to the evaluation of the re- 
sources provided by LTI in assisting plan development. They 
were: 

1. Did the participants have sufficient resources to com- 
plete their plans? 

This summer Institute had provided a resource library 
which contained books, current magazines, pamphlets, and 
articles about the gifted and talented. A film room contain- 
ing a series of films about educating exceptional children 
was accessible to every participant. Consultants who were 
available for helping the participants in advising and solv- 
ing their problems were both the most important and most- 
used resource. Fifty-three participants (80 percent) felt 
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that they had sufficient resources to complete their plans. 
Participants also indicated a lack of free time to go to the 
resource room because of the tight scheduling. This sug- 
gested a necessity of either allocating an appropriate time 
for participants to use the resources that may exist at future 
Institutes or incorporate these resources into their workshop 
sessions and experiences that were not used when free time 
existed. 

1. Did the LTI Summer Institute meet all of your profes- 
sional expectations? If no, indicate what it was that 
you wanted, but did not receive. If yes, what especial- 
ly was it you wanted and received? 

Out of the total 56 responses, 34 of the participants 
(61 percent) of the participants replied that LTI had met all 
of their professional expectations, especially by providing 
these important services: 

a) Opportunity to listen to consultants and leaders in 
the areas important to the participants. 

b) Materials, first-hand information, methods, new 
ideas. 

c) Developed a written plan. 

d) Interaction, exchanging ideas. 

e) Well-prepared sessions, programs and organization. 

f ) Knowledge of what other states are doing and plan- 
ning. 

g) Building a working relationship. 
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However, 22 participants indicated the following areas 
had not fully met their expectations: 

a) The need for more unstructured time for stimulating 
ideas, materials, individual study, individual or 
small group discussion, and discussion with con- 
sultants . 

b) More information about techniques for initiating and 
implementing of program, curriculum plans, teachers' 
training, identification of the gifted children. 

c) Information on elementary beginning awareness level, 
need more sophisticated content. 

d) Flexibility of matching teams? in discussing or re- 
viewing of written plan. 

The most important ::ervices LTI provided were consul- 
tants, information, materials, interaction among participants, 
and concentrated time for developing plans for the gifted and 
talented. Sixty-one participants (98 percent) rated the LTI's 
service above satisfactory level. Half of the rating was 
centered on the "excellent" category., 

However, if LTI wishes to fully meet the expectations of 
all the participants, more effort has to be made on program 
planning and provision of varying subject matter, especially 
on curriculum and legislation. 

D. THE DEGREE TO WHICH LTI HAD FIJJ^CTIONED IN PLAN WRITING. 

In order to examine, the effectiveness of LTI, partici- 
pants v^ere asked to evaluate the overall function of LTI in 
helping participants in writing their plan by the following 
qviestions : 
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1* Would you have written a plan if you had not been here? 
If yes, how would it compare to the one you have writ- 
ten? 

Owing to the abundant resources, consultants' consulta- 
tion, and the assistance of LTI staff, 32 participants thought 
that they would not have written a plan for the gifted and 
talented if they had not attended the summer Institute. 

Among those 30 participants who indicated tbat they would 
have written a plan outside this Institute, only four of them 
thought their plan would have been better than those written 
in the summer workshop, and 18 participants had rated plans 
written elsewhere much poorer than those written in the In- 
stitute. 

2. Did writing your plan here save you any time? 

The provision of resource persons and materials; the pro- 
vision of a large block of uninterrupted time for concentra- 
tiorx in a highly structur-?d organization; the gathering of 
^11 levels of interest persons from different geographical 
areas to work for the same goal; the interaction with partic- 
ipants from other states; and the forced production si'iuation 
were the reasons for saving a lot of time in writing the 
plans for 44 participants in the summer Institute which they 
would not have achieved elsewhere in a short period of time. 
Fifteen participants felt that writing plans in the summer 
Institute did not save them time. Their reason was mainly 
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directed toward the incompleteness and roughness of the writ- 
ten plan which needed more time for revisions in the future. 

For the majority of the participants who did not have a 
plan, the LTI workshop had served its purpose in helping them 
to write one. The dissatisfaction of a small portion of par- 
ticipants might be reduced by assigning more time for discus- 
sions of the written plan in detail with various consultants 
and other team members. Furthermore, the information pro- 
vided by consultants must be relevant to the actual need of 
individual state and local applications. 

E. PARTICIPANT REACTION TO THEIR WRITTEN PLANS. 

Although every participating team had developed or re- 
assessed a written plan, the quality of it is still worthy: of 
examination. The attitude of the participants toward their 
own written plans would render a rough answer. A detailed 
and accurate analysis had to be dependent on the follow-up 
activities in applying the written plan. The questions in- 
cluded: 

1. For how many years is your plan? 

This question was used to gather information of the 
nature of each participating team's plan: five plans were of 
a range of one year; one plan was of a range of two years; 
three plans were of a range of three years; three plans were 
of a range of four years; and one state indicated that their 
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state plan was a continuous process with revision on each 
stage. This information indicated that each team had devel- 
oped a plan according to its own needs and pace. 

2. Does your team plan meet your standards and express what 
you wanted in it? 

Fifty-five participants (90 percent of the total response 
to this question) had a positive response. On one hand, team 
plan writing needed the maximum amount of cooperation from 
each member of the team. On the other hand, this plan should 
also meet the standards of the majority of the participants. 
Thus, the plan would be applied faster through the coopera- 
tion of participants who thought this plan had lived up to 
their standards. 

3. Are you completely pleased with your plan? If no, indi- 
cate why. 

Although the majority throught their team plan met their 
own standards, only 42 percent (27 out of 64) of the partici- 
pants were "completely" pleased with their plan. The word 
"completely" was used to allow for a forceful response from 
the participants in order to have a deeper ^^u^ 
analysis of the plans. 

The major dissatisfaction was over the roughness of the 
plan. Owing to the short range of time of writing plans, the 
plan needed to be refined, reorganized, edited, expanded and 
up-dated in the future. Other than this, the plan met the 
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expectations of the participants in general. 

4. Do you believe your plan will be implemented? If yes, 
why? If no, why? 

Fifty-nine participants (97 percent of the total response 
to this question) believed that their plan could realistically 
be implemented. Reasons for this belief were: 

a) increasing interest and commitment from parents, 
school, State Superintendent, Department of Edu- 
cation, and State Board members; 

b) applicability of the written plan for local input 
and implementation; 

c) mandatory legislation; 

d) determination of team members; and 

e) gradual awareness of the public, political as well 
as other leaders . 

Only answers, such as funding, plan too dependent on 
heavy initial official state commitment, and plan developed 
at various stages with no continuity of thought and purpose, 
were the reasons for participants to disbelieve that their 
plans would be implemented. The optimistic attitude and 
strong belief in the applicability of the plans by the par- 
ticipants were important elements for the plans to be carried 
out successfully. 

F. FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

Sixty-three respondents indicated that they would dissemi- 
nate ideas that were in their plans to LEA and other groups 
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in their state. The follow-up activities of how to implement 
the written plans were even more important than the writing 
of the plan itself. Several questions had been designed to 
investigate tha steps that the participants would take to 
achieve the acceptance of their plans as well as the follow- 
up service LTI should render to the participants in the 
future. 

1. What steps, if any, will you take to, hopefully, achieve 
the acceptance of your plan? 

- submitting plan to the State Department of Education, 
State Board of Education, State Advisory Committee, 
State Superintendent, Legislator, SEA and LEA, seeking 
their acceptance, support and revision; 

- promoting public awareness and involvement; 

- publicizing and disseminating the plan; 

- workshops for staff and community input; 

- communication network among all levels including par- 
ents, business, labor, civic as well as political 
leaders , State Department ; and 

- form parent and advocacy groups. 

These multi-directed steps needed the cooperation from 
people of different backgrounds. Since the components of the 
participants were from various backgrounds also , they could 
function most by organising the advocacy group of their own 
level and thus cooperating with other advocacy groups. 

2. Is there anything the LTI personnel can do to help the 
participants get their plans implemented faster? 
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To this question, participants hoped that the LTI per- 
sonnel would continue to give further help in the implementa- 
tion of their written plans. The most requested assistances 
included: 

- consultant services ; 

- up-to-date infonnation about Gifted and Talented; 

- regular communication with higher-level decision 
makers. State Superintendents, State Boards and 
legislative leaders; 

- support letters as well as personal appearances to 
the State Education Department; and 

- in-service training and future workshops for Gifted 
and Talented. 



3. What kinds of follow-up services would the participants 
like the LTI to make avail^-ible to the participants, 
their school-community and their State Educational De- 
partment? 

In addition to rendering help to the participating states 
in implementing their written plans faster, the LTI could help 
by providing several follow-up services indicated by partici- 
pants in order to develop Gifted and Talented programs and 
thus to make the best of human resources. 

These follow-up services include: 



a. Follow-up services to participants: 

- the dissemination of information regarding models 
of written plans, current research about Gifted 

and Talented and also about legislation and funding; 

- a complete list of participants and their addresses 
for communication; 
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- in-service training; and 

- consultants ' assistance. 

b. Follow-up services to participants' school and com- 
munity: 

- the provision of information about LTI and their 
national implication and other related current 
information; 

- models for innovation in curriculum; 

- provoking the awareness and support of school and 
community by holding regional and/or state con- 
ferences and workshops; 

- consultants for in-service training; and 

- providing materials such as films, brochures, re- 
search findings . 

c. Follow-up services to the State Education Department 

- developing a statewide LTI and workshop; 

- informing them of research findings to encourage 
positive support for this program; 

- consultants and in-service assistance; 

- establishing full-time directors ; 

- funding; and 

- communication and constant encouragement to Region- 
al Director, State Superintendent, etc. 

Therefore , the most important follow-up services to -par- 
ticipants, their school-community and their State Education 
Department would be mainly the consultants' services and the 
provision of up-to-date information. If LTI could render 
these services efficiently, the long-range objectives of this 
summer Institute might be achieved faster. 
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G. CONCLUSION 

Each participating team of the second summer Institute 
had initiated or reassessed a written plan in the workshop. 
The abundant resources and services by LTI had facilitated 
the participants in accomplishing this objective. Owing to 
the time limitation, the plan written xn the Institute might 
need to be refinedy revised in the future. However, the 
outcome was satisfactory. 
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VII. ANALYSIS OF PRE-POST QUESTIONNAIRES 

A. INTRODUCTION 

During the Summer Institute, questionnaires were employ- 
ed to investigate the pre-post attitudes and behavior indica- 
tors of the participants in order to evaluate the effectiveness 
of this workshop. Pre-questionnaires filled out by the par- 
ticipants at the beginning of this Institute were used to 
survey the attitude and expectation of the participants for 
this Summer Institute. All together, there were 67 responses. 
Post-questionnaires filled out by the participants at the end 
of the Institute were employed to examine their post-attitude 
and behavior and their evaluation of this summer's LTI. In 
all, 57 participants responded to this questionnaire. By way 
of comparison between the participants' pre-attitude and be- 
havior with their post-attitude and behavior, the overall 
function of the Second Summer Institute could be obtained. 

B. ANALYSIS OF THE PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE 

In the pre-questionnaire, the major concern was to gather 
information about the general attitude of participants before 
attending sessions. The four main categories were: 1) the 
reasons for participants' attending the Second Summer Insti- 
tute; 2) the sess.^.cns participants would like most to atten^7.; 
3) participants' expectations for the Second Summer Institute; 
and 4) participants' suggestions for planning next summer's 
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LTI Institute. 

a. Reasons for participants' attending the Second Sum- 
mer Institute. 

Many participants attended this Institute with a special 
need re gifted and talented programs that they believed could 
be met in the Institute. Their need for help in the area of 
gifted and talented compelled their attending the Institute; 
only a few participants attended the conference out of curi- 
osity. 

Thirty-seven participants indicated they knew some par- 
ticipants who attended last year's Institute. Sixteen of 
them were influenced by their friends in attending the Second 
Summer Institute since most of last year's participants found 
the LTI Workshop very helpful. 

b. The sessions participants would like to attend. 
Seventy-one participants stayed for the entire Institute 

and the majority of them (56) indicated their intention to 
attend all sessions that they possibly could. The partici- 
pants' strong desire to learn and absorb would certainly have 
led to a successful workshop if LTI had met their needs and 
expectations . 

c. Participants' expectations for the S^r'cond Summer LTI. 
Three questions were designed to survey participants' 

expectations for the Second Summer Institute and their 
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opinions about essential elements in making a useful Insti- 
tute* These questions were informational in nature. They 
were : 

1. What do you hope to get from the Institute during the 
days you will be staying? 

The priorities that the participants hoped to get from 
the Institute were writing a plan, information, developing 
research, sharing of concerns and strategies with people from 
other school systems and s totes, and a change process for the 
state. Among them, emphasis was matnly on developing ai plan, 
which was also the objective of this Sammer Workshop. The 
unified goal for both the participants and the Institute 
•.-oulJ surely make this task easier to accomplish. 

2. What do you think makes for a useful Institute? 

For making a uccful Institute, several important elements 
pointed out by participants included the well-planned programs 
an^ pre-planning, interaction among participants, exchange of 
idea.s by participants and staff, practical information for 
gifted and talented programs, and knowledgeable, availabJe 
consultants . 

3. What do you tnink makes for a lessi than useful Institute? 

In contrast to the answers of the question above, partic- 
ipants indicated the causes for a less than useful Institute 
wv>re poor planning aud organization, too much talking and • 
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lecturing buc not: enough doing, lack of meaningful go^ls and 
objectives, fvupplying useless and irrelevant information, 
lack of good speakers, d,id -net enough interaction among par- 
ticipants. 

To connect these three questions, participants revealed 
their strong expectations for having a well^-organized Insti- 
tute which provided practical information relevant to the 
needs of the participants, knowledgeable consultants and good 
interaction among the participants and consultants. 

d. Suggestions for planning conferences, workshops, and 
next year's Summer LTI. 

Participants mads several suggestions for improving the 
planning of Institutes of any kind. The need for more com- 
munication and instruction with teams, the earlier distribu- 
tion of models to participants, and getting influential 
people in the program were the major recommendations by par- 
ticipants. 

C. POST-QUESTIONNAIRE ANALYSIS 

Post-questionnaires were employed not only to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Second Summer LTI, but also to 
gather information about the follow-up activities most needed 
by the participants. Since the institute should function on 
an ongoing basis, information on the services LTI should 
render in the future is vital to the overall success of LTI. 
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This questionnaire consisted of four parts: 1) partici- 
pant's evaluation of the Second Summer LTI; 2) suggestions 
by the participants for next summer's Institute; 3) some 
recommendations for developing more effective gifted and 
talented programs on the local and state educational level; 
and 4) the provision of follow-up activities and services by 

a.. Participants' evaluation of the Second Summer LTI. 

Participants were asked about their likes or dislikes of 
this Institute and their rating of the performance of the 
Summer Institute, by the following questions: 

1. What were the niost positive happenings for you during 
your stay at the Institute? 

The irost frequently mentioned positive happenings to the 
participants during their str^v at the Institute were: the 
chances to meet and interact with the consultants, inter- 
action and sharing ideas with other participants,, the chances 
to obtain current information and material resources, the 
development of a comprehensive written plan, and the develop- 
ment of personal relationships. - ■ 

Although the objective of this Summt^r Institute was the 
initiation or reassessment of a plan, participants had access 
to all kinds of resources and made other important achieve- 
ments through the process of writing plans. 
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2. Whr:it were tha most negative happenings for you during 
yoxir stay at the Institute? 

Participants' dissatisfactions were mostly over the 
scheduling and some living accoirm:odations. Many participants 
felt the scheduling was too tight to allow time for Individ-- 
ual study or counseling. They also indicated that some Sf=>3- 
sions were either too long or too large* 

As to the living accommodations, the major complaint was 
over the rigidity of the American mdal plan system. Other 
than this, some participants were mildly dissatisfied with 
the location of the Institute, as well as inadequate large- 
group transportation. 

In general, 19 participants (41 percent of the total re- 
sponses) rated the performance of LTI as excellent; 39 per- 
cent (18 participants) were very satisfied with this summer's 
Institute; eight participants (17 percent of the total re- 
sponses) indicated the performance of LTI was satisfactory. 
Only one participant was mildly dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the Second Summer LTI. 

However, the overall, utmost effectiveness of the Summer 
Institute might be reached only if the LTI staff would be 
more sensitive to the needs of the participants and improved 
whatever was necessary. 

b. Suggestions for next summer's Institute. 
Participants gained precious and valuable experiences 
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from attending this Institute which they coulc^ never have ob- 
tained elsewhere. Fifty-one participants (9o percent of the 
total response) believed such an Institute should be held 
next year if the promotion of the program for the gifted and 
talented was desired. 

Few changes needed to be done for the next year's Insti- 
tute as suggested by participants. The most desired improve- 
ment was to have more unscheduled time for individual, creative 
endeavors. Other minor improvements included: a shorter LTI; 
a better location; more pre-planning dii^ection; earlier state 
meetings relative to their pl'an for first thoughts; more in- 
formation about curriculum for the gifted and talented; as 
well as index resources for each state. 

These suggestions were primarily directed toward 
scheduling. It was obvious that the allocation of time of 
sessions was as important as the content of subject matter in 
that :>ession. Furthermore, some free moments for individual 
research was necessary in designing a schedule. 

c. Recommendations for developing more effective gifted 
and talented programs on the local and state educa- 
tional levels . 

1. On the local educational level : 
As responding to the question of the five most important 
things that should be done to develop a more effective gifted 
and talented program on the local educational level, partici- 
pants listed these five most important things: 
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- publicizing the gifted and talented programs and 
arousing awareness and support of the community; 

- funding; 

- training qualified teachers in college or univer- 
sity, and in-service training for all educators; 

- input on new developments; and 

- hiring full-time consultants . 

2 . On the State educational level : 
The five most important things recommended by partici- 
pants for enhancing the programs for the gifted and talented 
on the state educational level were: 

- financial support; 

- establishing a State Department of Education full- 
time Director; 

- in-service training programs and teacher training 
in college or university; 

- establishing state guidelines; and 

- im \ementation of state plan . 

It is, therefore, of vital importance to have legisla- 
tion , public support , financial resources and trained person- 
nel for developing more effective gifted and talented programs 
on both the local and state levels. 

d. Follow-up activities and services by LTI. 

Since the effectiveness of LTI should be deci.ded only on 
an ongoing basis, follow-up activities and services for the 
participants are indispensable. Follow-up services by LTI 
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would not only facilitate the application of what had been 
accomplished in the smuner Institute, but also expand the 
horizon of the gifted and talented programs . 

Two questions were designed to gather information of the 
most needed follow-up services by participants: 

1. What types of programs, meetings and information would 
you like to have the LTI provide for you throughout the 
year? 

To this question, participants expressed many different 
needs. Most of the responses were related to information 
provision and consultants' services. Here the frequent re- 
sponses included: 

- current information and material to be provided and 
circulated; 

- information for curriculum model or development; 

- information about successful program methods; 

- consultants for in-service and teacher training; 

- Mini-LTI; 

- immediate feedback on Federal legislation and steps 
to accomplish; 

- programs for all educational actions; and 

- copiers of written plan developed at the LTI. 

2. What do you believe to be the three most important ser- 
vices that the LTI can provide you and your state or 
city? 

The three most important services that the LTI could 
provide, expressed by the participants were: consultant 
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services; provision of information and materials; and estab- 
lishing a communications network. 

Therefore, if a more valid and effective function of the 
LTI is desired, the provision of consultants and information 
is important in fully meeting .the needs of every participant 
on a continuous basis. 

D. CONCLUSION 

From the analysis of the pre-questionnaire it was clearly 
shown that participants were highly motivated for learning 
and writing programs for the gifted and talented. They ex- 
pected to obtain information, to do research, to share ideas 
and interact with fellow participants from other backgrounds 
and most of all, to write a plan for the gifted and talented. 

The post-questionnaire proves that the LTI met partici- 
pant expectations to a great extent. LTI provided concen- 
trated time, place and resources to people who came from 
different backgrounds for the common goal of sharing ^as 
and interaction. Owing to LTI's efforts, every participating 
team either developed or revised a plan. Although there are 
minor improvements needed, the Second Summer Institute made a 
great contribution to its participants and to the long-range 
gifted and talented program. 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Second Summer Leadership Training Institute was held 
in Wilmington, North Carolina from Juno. 2 3 to July 3, 1974. 
Ninety-seven participants attended. Participating teams rep- 
resented 13 states including: California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, lowci, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, Nort** 
Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; two regions: 
Region III and Region IV; USDSEA; 1 city: Los Angeles; and 
one foreign country: Canada. 

The objectives of this Summer Institute were threefold: 
to initiate or reast-ess a plan for the Gifted and Talented 
for each participating team; to become familiar with all 
kinds of resources; and to design specific strategies for 
follow-up to the National LTI. 

The Summer Institute was a meaningful experience for 
participants. After this ten-day workshop, every partici- 
pating team had achieved the objectives set by LTI. A brief 
summary of the Second Summer LTI gives an overview of this 
Institute and its effectiveness. 

A. SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE SECOND SUMMER INSTITUTE 

The overall effectiveness of the second summer Institute 
was evaluated by Elsbery Systems Analysis, Ltd. through a 
contract under a Federal grant through Ventura County Schools. 
This evaluation was based on questionnaires, observations and 
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interviews. Four kinds of questionnaires were filled out by 
participants throughout the Institute: a pre-questionnaire, 
daily evaluation feedback sheets, a state/city plan question- 
naire, and a post-questionnaire. On-site obs-ervations and 
interviews conducted with the participants and consultants 
were also tlie basis for our own judgment. 

1 . Participants 

Participants were selected according to the guidelines 
established by LTI . For this year's Institute, 97 partici- 
pants attended representing 13 states, two regions, one city, 
USDSEA, and one foreign country. Each state or regional team 
consisted of one to seven members. Participants were chosen 
from a diversity of backgrounds, including coordinators or 
directors of programs for gifted, members of State Depart- 
ments of Education, teachers, administrators, consultants of 
the gifted, parents or non-educators, educators in colleges 
or universities, state or local school board members, and 
legislators. Job titles such as coordinator for programs of 
the gifted, members of State Departments of Education, teach- 
er and administrator comprised the major participants of this 
workshop. Almost half of the participants were from decision- 
making levels. 

The selection of participating state, district, and/or 
regional teams and team members followed the guidelines 
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strictly. The participating teams represented one-third of 
the target states which LTI hopes to cover through three con- 
secutive yearly Institutes. The addition of participants 
from various backgrounds and job responsibilities, aided in 
the development of a complete state plan because it contained 
every possible consideration and would also aid in the imple- 
mentation of the plan through the cooperation of said partic- 
ipants. The selection of participating teams and their mem- 
bers for the second summer LTI had, therefore, been appropriate. 

2 . Daily Sessions 

The summer Institute had ten consecutive days (Sunday 
excepted) of scheduled sessions. On the average, there were 
five-seven sessions per day except for the plan writing period 
which had a large block of uninterrupted time for participants 
to concentrate on writing a plan. There were concurrent ses- 
sions which provided different topics for the choice of the 
participants. Participant reaction to the sessions was ob- 
tained through the use of a daily questionnaire that was 
divided into six categories including content, speaker, inter- 
action, time appropriateness, setting arrangement, and gen- 
eral. 

a. Content 

The major content of the subject matter included: State 
of Arts, identification and characteristic, of the gifted and 
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talented, current program practices, teacher training and 
teacher selection, changing process in the Institute, build- 
ing an advocacy base, developing a written plan, and follow- 
up activities. 

The content of the subject matter was divided into three 
areas of concentration for achieving the task of writing the 
plan. Phase I was centered on information input of the State 
of : Arts for the preparation of participants. Phase II was 
designed for developing a written plan. The last phase was 
devoted to participant reaction to the written plans and in- 
formation regarding follow-up services in initiating the plan 

In the first phase, although generally positive, the 
participants did not like the tight schedule and heavy- loaded 
information input. Some information was also irrelevant to 
their needs. In the second phase, the application of knowl- 
edge to writing the plan by participants - and consultants' 
practical information input directed to the participants' 
problem solving, enabled the participants to fulfill their 
goal. The content of this phase was rated excellent. In 
Phase III, participants were content to react to other states 
plans on the first day. However, they were not satisfied 
with the inflexibility of matching teams for redundant dis- 
cussions of their plans on the next day. 

More information was needed on curriculum plans, legis- 
lation, and teachers' training. Some basic information 
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should be conveyed to participants, they thought, beforehand 
instead of during the session. In general, participants were 
satisfied with the overall content of the subject radtter. 

b. Speaker 

Thirty- four speakers with different exT>ertise In the 
area of gifted and talented education attended this Institute 
for group lecturing or individual consul ^^ation. 

Several different types of presentations were used by 
speakers: lecturing, group discussion and consultation. The 
flexibility of speakers' using different techniques according 
to the nature of the session and group size, impressed the 
participants. Participants usually preferred the informal 
type of presentation and group discussion. 

In this Institute, 21 speakers were rated excellent, ten 
speakers were rated satisfactory, and only three speakers did 
not quite meet the needs of the participants. 

c . Interaction 

The interaction in the session among participants and 
consultants was confined to a large extent by speakers of 
presentation group size and setting arrangement. Small group 
discussions with informal sitting promot*:.:d interaction. 
Large group lecturing with formal sitting confined the degree 
of interaction among consultants and participants. Perhaps a 
medium-size group lecturing would be better if the session 
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was centered on information input. 

The rating of the interaction had a very wide range from 
excellent to unsatisfact The higher interaction occurred 

in the second phase whi. at interaction was obtained 

through team discussion of writing plans. 

d. fJetting arrangement 
l:arge group meetings were held in several big conference 
rooms, while small group meetings were arranged in many small 
rooms. Participants preferred small group settings with 
chairs arranged in a circle creating a personal-related 
atmosphere to the large group setting with chairs arranged 
facing the speaker, creating an impersonal atmosphere. Again, 
participants were mildly unsatisfied with the setting arrange- 
ment in Phase I. In other phases the setting arrangement was 
satisfactory. 

e. Time Appropriateness 
Time appropriateness was one of the major criticisms by 
participants compare! to other components of the session. 
Participants were mildly dissatisfied with the tight schedule 
in the first phase because little time was arraiiged for the 
individuals ro sort through their learnings • Minor dissatis- 
faction was expressed concerning the length of some sessions 
and the presentation of ' ome information during inappropriate 
times, such as the session of "Change Process Through Role 
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Playing" on July 2. The session distribution in scheduling 
must be considered in planning for the next summer Institute. 

f . Gen eral 

In general, most of the participants were content with 
the sessions they attended. This learning opportunity and 
working with people toward, the same goal enhanced one's abil 
ity to cope with the problems of the gifted and talented in 
the future. The consistent satisfactory rating of the ses- 
sions, in general, revealed participants' positive attitude 
to the programs ^f the summer Institute. 

3. Services and Resources 

In the summer workshop, LTI provided many valuable ser- 
vices through its staff, consultants and resource personnel. 
The most important services ware consultants, resources, work 
si^es and living conditions. 

a. Consultant Service 

Consultants were available for group or individual con- 
sultation. Although the ratio of consultants to parti -^ipants 
was one-to-three, an average of 44 participants daily spent 
unstr 'ictured time with the consultants. Ninety-eight percent 
of them were extremely satisfied with this service. 

Consultants' service was the most-used resource among 
all. For encoura^fing more participants to use this resource. 
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the provision of appropriate time and a convenient fixed 
place in which '.o locate the consults were required. 

b. Work Site Accoinmodations 

Work site accommodations by LTI included the resource 
library, film room, materials, and general office service. 
These services were sufficient and well organized . 

A re. urce libra^y was open from 8:30 AM to 10 PM and 
was abundant with books, current issues of magazines and 
pamphlets related to the issue of the cifted and tale^ 
Although this library provided various information auc :?as , 
only 2 3 participants per day utilized the ;er vicr^o ot t^e 
resource room. Why? Ninety-eight percent of tiiose partici- 
pants who had utilized the library were satisfied with this 
service. ^ 

A film room had supplied a series of 'nteresting films 
discussing many approaches in dealing with the gifted and 
talented children. Few participants used his reso^irce. Only 
12 participants per day utili zed it . 

Many different kinds of materials vvere prorided by the 
LTI staff, consultants, and participants, anc. were c»vail ible 
to everyone. ParticJpr.nts especially appreciated the chance 
to see the booklets of the written plans brought by other- 
tec: t members through which the participants could f r d out 
v/here their state, dis- --t , and/or rogion stood in terms of 
an effective plan. 
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• LTI rendered typing services and other general office 
services which facilitated the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of this suimner Institute. 

c- Living Accommodations 
For a comfortable stay in Wilmington, the LTI staff, 
through the cooperation of the hotel staff members, provided 
several important services to the participants — transporta- 
tion, meal services and other hotel services. Besides the 
rigidity of the meal plan and problems with the large group 
transportation, the services met the needs of most of the 
participants. 

4 . Communication and Media 

Communication was one of the effective instruments for 
sharing information and ideas amr ;^ the staff members and 
parrticipants. The daily congressional record, the bulletins, 
were the formal type of communication. The informal communi- 
cation was gained through informal social activities, informal 
rap and meal time chatting. Through formal or inforBial com- 
munication, participant-5 built mutual understanding and per- 
sonal relationships which led to not only the accomplishment 
of the immediate objectives of this summer Institute, but 
also the attainment of the long-range goal of N/S-LTI-G/T. 

The use of educational media and technology in the direct 
support of the LTI activities was excellent. Many different 
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kinds of media such as overhead projectors, slides, films, 
video and audio tapes, had been extensively used in this In- 
stitute. Media also played different roles on many occasions 
as a communication aid, an Institute resource, a facilitator, 
and an evaluation tool* The use of media had enhanced the 
effectiveness of the programs of LTI- However, there war a 
lack of educational media and technology consaltation avail- 
able to the planning team which needs to be improved in the 
future. 

Partii^cipants gained precious and valuable experience 
from attending this Institute. All participants except a 
very few, were satisfied with the performance of this sum- 
mer Institute. What had been accomplished In the Institute 
would surely be communicated throughout the country by these 
participants. 

i3. OUTCOME OF THE SECOND SUMMER INSTITUTE 

The Second Leadership Training Summer Institu;.^^ r^ad 
functioned effectively throughout the entire period. The 
evaluation of the summer Institute by factor analysis proved 
its success. There were several important outcomes of the 
Second Summer LTI. 

T . Developing a Written Pla n 

In this Institute, owing to the abundar^.fc resources, con- 
sultants, and interaction among participant::, ovory 
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participating team had either initiated or developed a writ- 
ten plan for the gifted and talented which they could not 
have accomplished elsewhere within such a short period of 
time. Although some plans might need revision, this written 
plan had provided a rough guide for the direiction in the 
future ♦ 

2 ♦ Familiarity With All Kinds of R esources 
Through attending this workshop, par! cipants became 
familiar with all kinds of resources such as the consultants, 
materials, and information. The accessibility of the first- 
hand resources was a big contribution of LTI to all partici- 
pants. 

3. Obtaining Education and Knowledge 
Participants learned a lot about the gifted and the 

talented provide 1 by consultants with expertise in different 
areas of this issue. This concentrated time, place, and re- 
source for learning was a great educational opportunity for 
all participants. 

4 . Consensus of Direction for the Gifted Program 
Participants from different geographical areas and back- 
grounds gathered together to interact and discuss the gifted 
and tcilented program. Through this interaction, participants 
developed mutual consensus about the future direction for the 
gifted program in individual regions, states or localities. 
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5 . E stablishment of Communication Networks 

The building of communication networks for participants 
was initiated in the Institute through the publication of 
the bulletins and other formal or informal communication. 

6 . Building Working and Personal Relat ionshi p s 
Because of this Institute, participants had the chance 

to meet people from different backgrounds working for the 
.same goal. They had developed a working and personal rela- 
tionship as well which would facilitate their future coope?:a- 
t ion. 

7 . Opportunity to See Other States' Situate on 

The attendance of many te^ms offered a great opportunity 
for participants to see what other states, districts, and 
regions were doing, to talk about their problems, to compare 
their similarities and differences and to find out where 
their own state stands with regard to gifted education. This 
valuable infc^mation enabler? each team to find its own appro- 
priate direction. 

8. Forming Follow-up Strategies 

The follow-up strategies were formfed through the cooper-- 
ation of the participan -ns in the Institute. The most impor - 
tant follow-up services which participants indicated that 
they wished LTI to provide for Lhom, theii community and 
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school, and the State Department of Education, \i7ere consul- 
tant services, provision of information and materials, and 
establishment of communication networks. Owing to the col- 
lective consensus of the appropriate follow-up strategies, 
these strategies which had met the needs of the participants 
would have functioned effectively . 

9 . Motivation and Reinforcement 

For those v;ho were not familiar with the programs for 
the Gifted and Talented, this Institute stimulated them to 
pay attention to this program and assist the future develop- 
ment of this program. For those who were in the field, this 
Institute promoted their morale and reinforced their beliefs 
in the education of the gifted and talented. 

The outcome of the second summer LTI was manifold. It 
bad proved that the Institute had not only accomplished the 
three major objectives set for this workshop, but also de- 
veloped several important consequences, such a s the establish- 
ment of communication networks, building working and personal 
relationships, consensus of direction f or the gifted, etc. 
T^ose outgrowths had heightened the effectiveness of the sum- 
v^k^r Institute . 
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C. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEXT SUMMER'S INSTITUTE AND THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE ON-GOING OBJECTIVES 

1. Immediate F oll ow-Up Activ ities 

After the completion of the Second Summer Leadership 
Training Institute, some important follow-up activit/es have 
to be taken to achieve immediate feedback froir p^L ^^ts. 

a. Follow-Up Questionnaires 

A follow-up questionnaire which should be sent to every 
particip^-t can both investigate the information dissemina- 
tion in the second summer LTI v;hich is still applicable to 
their actual situation, and also obtain the kind of informa- 
tion most needed in the future regional LTI workshop- 

b. Organising Regional LTI Workshops 

Regional LTI Workshops are suggested as follow-up to the 
summer workshop and should be held on a weekend basis in a 
mutually convenient location in the region for people from 
local are^j. LTI could provide consultant services and other 
resources. The information thereby presented should be more 
centered on local implementation. The quest i.onnai res; men- 
tioned previously would also be designed to provide informa- 
tion regarding specific regional needs and thereby would 
sex*ve as a workshop planning tool. 

2. Recontinendations for Ne xt Summer's Institute 

The nltimatG long-range goals of the summer LTI can be 
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achieved through the improvement of its program. Several 
areas in the Second Summer Institute need reconsideration 
prior to the planning of the next Institute. 

a- More Directions Needed in the Pre-~Planning Period 
Information about the objectives of the Institute and 
other related information should be provided to every part- 
ticipant in the pre-planning period. Strengthened cominunica- 
tion and more instruction to the team members are necessary 
for future planning. 

b. Flexibility of Schedule 

In the schedule, the provision of an appropriatn unstruc- 
tured daily time is necessary for stimulating ideas and 
materials, individual study, individual or small group dis- 
cussion, and discussions with consultants. 

More time is needed in the schedule for team reaction 
to its own written plan as well as other teams' written plans. 
However, the variety in matching teams is necessary. 

c . More Practical Information Input 

More practical information about techniques for initiating 
and implementing of the state program, curriculum plans, 
teachers' training, legislation and early identification of 
gifted and talented is required. Basic, essential informa- 
tion IS necessary, but some participants found certain kinds 
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of trivial information to be redundant. A brief outline of 
the session handed out previously will also promote the out- 
come of that session. 

d. Accessibility and Use of Consultants 
Assigning a fixed place in a certain time to each con- 
sultant will .increase the accessibility of the consultants. 
More problem-solving information directed toward the need of 
the participants is desired. 

It is suggested that a core group of consultants with 
varying experiences, be utilized over an extended period of 
time. It is hoped that these consultants would remain at 
the summer Institute during its entire length. This would 
present these advantages to the LTI: first, a more extended 
evaluation of consultant usefulness is possible; second, a 
smaller number of consultants ib required; and third, consul- 
tants who are knowledgeable in various areas must be used. 

e . Less Large Group Lecturing 
Although large group information input is inevitable, 
it is desired in ord'"^r to decrease the numb r of presenta- 
tions. If possible, the large group lecture should be trans- 
ferred into medium'-sized group lectures or small group dis- 
cussions for promoting group interaction. 
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f. Appropriate Usage of Resources 

The abundant resources will need the accompanying appro- 
priate time to use it. In order to use the resources effec- 
tively, an appropriate time should be designated for partici- 
pants to be accessible to these facilities. 

g. Invitation of Various Participants at a Con- 
venient Time 

Participants from various backgrounds aided in the ac- 
complishment and implementation of LTI ' s objectives. There- 
fore, the invitation to these participants is necessary for 
next summer's Institute. Usually, the best time chosen for 
holding this workshop is the time that does not conflict with 
their district's schedules so participants will be able to 
attend the Institute. 

h. More Informal Social Activities 

Informal social activities will enhance the mutual under- 
standing of participants. Formal sessions should be ended 
before the evening so more time could be devoted to group 
recreation and activities. There are many ways to work with 
each other beyond cognitive experiences . 

3 . Recommendations for Follow-Up Activities for the 
Accomplishment of the On-Gomg LTI Obj ectives 

For accomplishing the on-going objectives of the LTI, 

follow-up activities and services are necessary. These follow- 
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up services would help participants to get their plans imple- 
mented faster as well as to develop more effective gifted and 
talented programs on the local and state educational level. 

a- Follow-up Services to Participants 
The most needed follow-up services to participants in- 
cluded: 

- provision of information about successful program 
methods, curriculum models or development, teachers' 
training, and other current information; 

- consultants for in-service or teacher training; 

- programs for all educational action; 

- feedback on Federal legislation and steps to accom- 
plish ; 

- copies of the written plan developed at J^TI; 

- establishing communication networks; and 

- a complete list of the names and addresses of all par- 
ticipants who attended the second LTI. 

b. Follow-Up Services to Participants' School and 
Community 

- provision of information about LTI and other related 
current information; 

- publicizing gifted and talented programs through dif- 
ferent media and provoking the awareness and support 
of school and community; 
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